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EXAMPLE: 
IMPALA'S COMFORT 
MAKES A LOT 

OF SENSE FORA 
LOT OF PEOPLE. 


Big people. Tall people. Older 
people. Young people with little 
ones. People who travel far. 
People who travel together. 
THINK SENSIBLY. 

These are times requiring each of 
us to think hard about our car 
needs. To think out carefully just 
what car, in what size, is right 
for our individual requirements. 
For a lot of people, a small econ- 
omy car such as Vega is the right 
answer. But everybody can’t 

get by with a small car. 


CAR POOLS, GROCERIES 
AND THE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN. 

Because it’s a bigger, roomier, 
more comfortable car, Impala 
makes a lot of sense for a lot of 
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driving requirements. Impala’s 
leg room and six-inch-deep foam 
seats can make car-pooling a very 
comfortable proposition. 

Its big, functional, usable trunk 
can be loaded with grocery bags 
without squashing the bread. 
And if you travel for a living, 
you can get where you're going 
comfortably surrounded by a lot 
of car. When you think about it, 
Impala’s room and comfort make 
a lot of sense for a lot of 

people today. 


IMPALA’S VALUE IS IN 
TUNE WITH THE TIMES. 
We offer Impala at a reasonable 
price. With an impressive list of 
standard equipment including 
power steering, power brakes 

and automatic transmission. 
Impala’s special frame coating 
helps resist corrosion in salty 
winter road areas. Its disc brake 
wear sensors let you know when 
the linings need replacing to help 
save you money in the long run. 
Available GM specification radial 
tires offer less rolling resistance 
for improved fuel economy. Speed 
and cruise control you can order 
can help you maintain an efficient 
55 mph. When you think about 
it, Impala’s value makes a lot of 
sense for a lot of people today. 








> : 
hy IMPALA’S 
/| RESALE VALUE: 

A COMFORTING 
THOUGHT FROM THE PAST. 
For the last 14 years in a row, 
Impala has been America’s 
favorite car. Number one... 
hands down. One big reason 
Impala’s so popular new is because 
it’s so popular old. Impala tradi- 
tionally has had a higher resale 
value than its nearest competitor. 
That's why we call Impala ‘The 
Great American Value.” 





Think about your car needs 
today. If they include ride, room 
and comfort at a reasonable price, 
turn those thoughts to Impala. 
Because when you think about it, 
Impala makes a lot of sense for 

a lot of people today. 














If you want the best 
for your family but worry 
about the cost, Amway may 
be your answer. You can join 
the more than 200,000 en- 
terprising independent Am- 
way distributors—mostly 
husband-and-wife teams— 
who are proving that extra 
income developed through 
the Amway opportunity can 
mean the difference be- 
tween wanting and getting. 

Like them, you can be- 
gin an independent business 
ona part-time basis. In time, 

q it can be as small or 
as large as you want 
to make it. All it 

. takes is the willing- 

j ness to listen to the 

~ story an Amway dis- 
tributor is eager to tell you. 

He'll show you how 
you can go into business for 
as little as the cost of an 
average pair of shoes, how 
you are supplied with all the 
materials needed to start 
successfully, and how the 
Amway distributor who 
sponsors you offers addi- 
tional help. You'll learn that 
every Amway distributor 
started exactly the same 
way; and that many not only 
met their immediate family 
financial needs, but built a 
secure future as well. 

So, listen to your Am- 
way distributor. Ask him to 
tell you how you can start 
making extra money now. If 
you don’t know whom to 
call, dial 800-253-7501, 
(Michigan residents dial 
800-632-9623) toll free. We'll 
help you get in touch with 
The World of Amway. 

Do it now, and start 
running out of month before 
you run out of money. Amway 
Corporation, Ada, MI 49301. 
Amway of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Ontario, N6A 4S5. 








Get the whole story. 





TIME 


Jerrold L. Schecter, now 
man fellow at Harvard ten ye 


TIME’s diplomatic editor, was a Nie- 
ars ago when he first met Henry Kis- 


singer. Schecter took Kissinger’s seminar on defense policy, and their 
paths have crossed many times since in such faraway places as Shang- 
hai and Cairo. Before accompanying his former professor to Moscow 
this week, Schecter filed much of the material for our cover story on 
the peripatetic Secretary's brand of diplomacy 

Schecter finds that the Secretary of State still bears a close per- 
sonal resemblance to the Cambridge academic. “His ego is enor- 
mous, but his charm and grace are even greater. He likes to hear 
gossip about himself. he is complex, difficult and the best show in 





MULLIKEN & SCHECTER NEAR CAIRO 


town.” One element of the Kissinger 
act is to deflate formality. On Pres- 
ident Nixon's trip to China, Kissinger 
brought on board the plane Vice For- 
eign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua. In the 
press section, Kissinger told his guest 
“That's Jerry Schecter of TIME. He's 
my favorite fiction writer.” 

Though a plum assignment for 
journalists, traveling with Kissinger is 
also a grind. State Department Cor- 
respondent John Mulliken, who has 
gone on three major journeys with the 
Secretary of State since September and 
contributed to this week’s cover story, 
notes that a day of shuttle diplomacy 
often starts at 4 a.m. That is the hour 
that baggage must be ready for X-ray 
examination by the Secret Service. On 
board the plane, Kissinger routinely 
briefs correspondents but rarely allows 
himself to be quoted directly. “Of 
course,” says Mulliken, “no one is 
fooled by the titles that are used in dis- 
patches—a ‘high US. official’ or ‘se- 
nior officials.” But that way Kissinger 
is protected during sensitive negotia- 
tions.” The newsmen sometimes feel 
frustrated at their inability to check 


out facts with other sources at 30,000 ft. During the Aswan-Jeru- 
salem shuttle last January, Mulliken and his colleagues raised the 


cry: “Free the Kissinger 14!" 
In fact, Mulliken says, the 


correspondents revel in their bondage 


Kissinger is usually candid and understands the role of the press 
“To ask Kissinger to go on a trip without the press would be like ask- 
ing Bob Dylan to perform without The Band,” says Mulliken. In Kis- 


singer's case, the star manages 
ground music. In his German 


to entertain those providing the back- 
accent, he will start a discussion this 


way: “Never have I known so many secrets. Never have I had such in- 
fluence on world events. Yet no one has tried to seduce me with beau- 
tiful women.” After a suitable dramatic pause: “It kills me.” 


(amhk PC Darden 
cc it cca 7. 
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Two of the best energy 


and money saving ideas of 1974. 





These days, everyone is looking 
for ways to save money and con- 
serve energy. 

So people are driving small cars 
instead of big ones. And dining by 
candlelight instead of electric light. 

Fedders, the expert in air con- 
ditioning, also has a way to help 
you save: 

It’s the Fedders E-Flex — the 
rotary-powered central air con- 
ditioning system that saves you 
money and energy even while it’s 
keeping your home as cool and 
comfortable as you like, all 
summer long. 

The reason is that Fedders has 
engineered the E-Flex system to 
exceed energy-efficiency ratings long 
accepted by the air-conditioning 
industry as normal. 

At the heart of this miracle is 
Fedders revolutionary rotary 


compressor. It does the work of a 
conventional piston compressor, but 
it’s only half the size. And it has 
fewer moving parts, so it operates 
with less friction, less wear and 
tear. And less chance of anything 
going wrong. 

If you've been putting off getting 
central air conditioning for your 
home because of the energy shortage, 
here’s the system to change your 
mind. Whether you live in a mansion 
or in a bungalow, Fedders has an 
E-Flex system that will help save you 
money and conserve energy. 

Ask your Fedders dealer for de- 
tails: he’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Just tell him you want Fedders 
rotary-powered E-Flex — the central 

air conditioning system for today. 

And tomorrow. 


ewen re 





Fedders rotary-powered 
central air conditioning systems. 


FEDDERS Corporation, Edison, N.J. 08817 


Taking the mystery out of Cavendish. 


An explanation of the most misused term in pipe tobacco. 


If you're any kind of pipe smoker, you've probably 
seen the word Cavendish on more pipe tobaccos than you 
can shake a stem at. You suspect it must be something 
good or else everybody and his brother wouldn't 
be putting the word on their pouches. And your 
suspicions are right. 

But Cavendish is something other than 
what you may think it is. It’s not a type of 
tobacco leaf. It isn’t even the way tobacco 
is cut. 

Cavendish is a unique process that 
ages and ferments tobaccos to give you \ 

a milder, more flavorful smoke. ‘ 

Quite frankly, we tell you this for 
one very simple reason. The more you 
know about Cavendish pipe tobacco, the 
better it is for Amphora. Because 
Amphora is the world’s largest selling 
Cavendish pipe tobacco, 


BEFORE CAVENDISH WAS A PROCESS, 
IT WAS A PERSON. 


Captain Thomas Caven- 
dish, by name. A fearless sea- 
man who was equally adept 
at riding out a Nor’easter as 
he was negotiating with the 
Indians of Virginia for their 
fine tobacco leaves. 

After one of his more successful trading ventures 
some 400 years ago, he found himself with more tobacco 
leaf than cargo space. So he ordered his crew to stow the 
tobacco in the large wooden casks that had held their 
grog. 

History does not record the crew's reaction to this bit 
of inventive casking, but the tobaccos, reacted most 
flavorfully. 

After months at sea, compressed and basking in the 
heat of the casks, fermenting ever so slowly, the tobaccos 
arrived in England exceedingly rich in bouquet. 

The good captain's accidental process of maturing 
tobacco has long since been immortalized by his name. 
Cavendish is now defined as tobaccos that have been 
mellowed by time, temperature and pressure. 


ONE MAN'S CAVENDISH IS ANOTHER 
MAN'S SHORT CUT. 


Good Cavendish tobacco like 
good wine doesn't happen fast. 
All the fine tobaccos that go into 
Amphora (they come from about 
20 different growing regions of 
the world) are kept in large 
casks for at least a year. Just the 
way Captain C did it. 


They go through at least one summer “sweat”. That 
way the tobaccos ferment under natural weather 
conditions. All of which combine to enhance the flavor 
and the mildness of the tobaccos. 

Now some pipe tobacco 
companies (they know who 
they are) try to create 

mildness by taking short cuts. By 
hurrying up the fermenting 

process, for example. They may 

end up with pipe tobacco, but 
they don’t end up with what we 

consider Cavendish. Because 
when you're fermenting tobacco, nothing 
artificial beats nature. She takes her own sweet time 

to bring out all the true flavor and taste of tobacco. 


WE'VE GOT A SECRET. 

Even after the first long fermentation period, the 
tobaccos are still a long way from being called Amphora. 

They are next shipped to our factory in Joure, some 
80 miles north of Amsterdam. There the tobaccos are 
carefully blended to our two-centuries’ old formula. 
The blended leaves are then compressed into “cakes” at 
carefully regulated high temperatures. 

(What these temperatures are and how long the 
tobaccos are pressed, we 
can’t tell you. It’s the 
Amphora secret. It's not 
that we don’t trust you, but 
you never know who else may be 
reading this ad.) 

But what we can tell you is this. By pressing the 
tobacco leaves into cakes, each tobacco type contributes 
its own personality, its own flavor and character to the 


blend. 


OUR DORMITORIES ARE 
SLEEPING. 

Mildness is one thing. Extra mildness is something 
else. So we go a step further and age the pressed tobacco 
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cakes a second time in special rooms we call dormitories. 

During this second aging process (we call it 
“lagering” and it’s like the way fine wines are aged), the 
flavor, aroma and mildness are married. Once and for all. 

We go through all of this time and trouble because 
we honestly believe it's the only way to make the finest 
Cavendish in the world. 

A lot of pipe smokers must believe that, too. They've 
made Amphora exactly what it is today. 

The most popular imported pipe tobacco in America. 


P.S. Do you have any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco? 
If so, drop a note to the President, Douwe Egberts, Inc., 
8943 Fullbright Ave., Chatsworth, Calif. 91311. 


When was the last time the president of a company 
answered your mail? 
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Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


We’ve seen Chicago untangle itself 


You're looking at an old-fashioned traffic jam, at the 
Milwaukee 


About a mile from our present location). 


intersection of Chicago (foreground) and 
Avenues. 

When this photo was taken in 1910, Fairfield Savings 
was already nine years old, serving the savings and 
home loan needs of a rapidly growing metropolis. The 
average Chicagoan put in a long 56.6-hour workweek 
in those days, and his pay envelope (almost everyone 
was paid in cash then) contained a modest $14.72. Even 
so, many Chicagoans managed to put something into 
their Fairfield savings accounts every payday. They 
realized then, as Fairfield savers do now, that it’s not 
what you make but what you save that counts. 

The trolley cars and the maze of wires at every busy 
intersection are but a distant memory today. Also long 


gone from the Chicago scene are the horse-drawn ice 


wagons, hay carts and fancy carriages with their bowler- 
topped owners. And while we still have traffic jams, 
they’re a far cry from what they used to be. (In the photo 
above, outside of the trolley cars there isn’t a single 
motor vehicle in sight 

Chicago has certainly come a long way since 1910. And 
so has Fairfield savings. Yet basically our services remain 
the same. Only today the rewards of thrift are much 
greater. Our savers, for example, earn 5!,°) per year on 
passbook savings, and up to 7!.°; per year on savings 


certificates. And their savings enjoy the best protection 





in the world—-federal insurance of up to $20,000 per 
account ownership. 

Chicago is still a city on the move. And as it meets 
we'll 


Chicago's well-being is that closely intertwined with ours. 


new challenges, also continue to meet them. 
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During a visit to The Art Institute of Chicago a family pauses to admire Marc Chagall's, “The Praying Jew,” 


1914. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, located at 
Michigan Avenue and Adams Street in Chi- 
cago’s Loop, invites you to enjoy its world- 
famous treasures. On display are paintings, 
sculptures, prints and drawings, photographs, 
Oriental art, primitive art, and decorative arts. 


CHU/2 


MUSEUM HOURS are Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays from 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Thursdays from 10:00 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m.; Sundays and holidays from 12:00 
noon to 5:00 p.m. Discretionary admission. 
Thursdays free. Closed only on Christmas Day. 
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Inconsistent Protest 


Sir / It seems to be inconsistent and hyp- 
ocritical to imprison persons for the avowed 
purpose of changing their behavior. and yet 
when someone seriously attempts to use sci 
entific knowledge to change the inmate. we 
hear a howl of protest [March 11]. Maybe 
we aren't as serious about rehabilitating 
prisoners as we claim 

C.S. STANLEY 

Whitfield, Miss 


Sir / The heart of behavior mod lies in cor 
rect use of positive reinforcement, simply 
because this most closely approximates nor- 
mal human behavior. Hundreds of parents 
of retarded and/or behavior-problem chil 
dren have learned to use behavior mod to 
teach their children; many are grateful be- 
cause it affords them a highly successful hu 
manistic alternative to the degrading kinds 
of punishing methods they had earlier felt 
themselves reduced to 

HENRY L. GOVERT 

Boone, N.C 


Sir / Your discussion of behavior modifica- 
tion in prisons gives me too much credit, if 
that is the word, for current practices. I have 
never recommended the use of electric 
shock, drugs which produce nausea or vom- 
iting. or psychotherapy. I am concerned 
only with the prison environment, and even 
there only with its rewarding aspects. Pris- 
oners have been subject to behavior mod- 
ification as long as there have been prisons, 
and the results are only too well known 
Something better can be done and is being 
done. as your article shows 

B.F. SKINNER 

Cambridge. Mass 


Sir / In general, the prison system is still 
centered on the idea of punishment, and | 
see terrible abuses possible with the new be 
havior-modification programs. Rehabilita 
tion-through-work programs and similar 
methods have never been given a proper 
chance because of the lack of funds, facil- 
ities, Knowledgeable personnel and good 
programs. It would be better to concentrate 
on these areas first 

ELLEN FORD 

Bloomington. Ind 


Nixon, Pro and Con 


Sir / If the presidential press conference of 
March 6 is an example of democracy in ac 
tion, the world must laugh contemptuously 
at it. The newsmen faced the leader of the 
greatest country on earth, who has achieved 
amazing success in handling insurmount- 
able world problems. Yet it seemed that 
most of the press was concerned only with 
Watergate. What a pity to have so many in 
significant minds in the news media 

AGNES C, RYAN 

Spring Lake Heights, N.J 


Sir / It is a sad legacy that President Nixon 
will leave the nation. It is a legacy of legal 
manipulation to avoid personal responsibil- 
ity. If this example were followed by each 
citizen, the result would be catastrophic 
CHARLES R. TUHACEK 
Parma. Ohio 


Calley’s Freedom 

Sir / Far be it from me to begrudge mercy 
to any Viet Nam veteran. Whatever has 
been his individual conduct, he has already 
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suffered more than we. Nevertheless. it 
seems a bit inconsistent that Lieut. Calley 
[March 11] should be freed before those of 
his age group whose disobedience was 
prompted, at least in part, by distaste for 
shedding human blood 

SHIRLEY L. HOUDI 

Shirley, Mass 


Sir / There are those of us in the profession- 
al officers’ corps who view Mr. Calley (I can- 
not bring myself to call him lieutenant) as 
what he is: a convicted mass murderer. | 
was appalled when he was sentenced to only 
20 years and angered when he was allowed 
to remain in his quarters at Fort Benning 
and enjoy “almost daily visits from his girl 
friend.” 

That Calley now walks the streets of 
Columbus wearing the uniform that he has 
disgraced fills me with despair and disgust. 

DOUGLAS S. THORNBLOM 

Captain, U.S.A 

West Point, N.Y 


New Imperialist 


Sir / Your article “The Arabs Are Coming” 
eye is 11) is probably just another scare 
or Americans like “the Russians are com 
ing.” The Russians never did come, but the 
Japanese did and our economy is swimming 
in made-in-Japan products 

Now the Arabs are investing in Amer- 
ica, and I hope that our cities will benefit 
from this new economic imperialist. After 
all, the Germans make the best cars, the Jap- 
anese the best electronic equipment, and if 
foreign industry runs its course. then the Ar- 
abs will have the plans for the future Amer- 
ican Cities 

GARY A. GIRASOLE 

Atlanta 


Artists’ Union? 


Sir/ Unfortunately. fine artists need more 
than Rauschenberg's lobbying for legisla 
tion granting them a piece of the action on 
resale of their works [March 11]. While en 
forcement of royalties for artists may be 
feasible on resale by galleries and auction 
houses, it would be extremely difficult on 
private resale. Perhaps what artists need is 
a Victor Herbert (or a Rauschenberg) to 
lead them into an ASCAP-type organiza- 
tion that may have some clout and a ca 
pability to police all resales 

MARTIN BRESSLER 

New York City 


Sir / Hurrah for two Roberts—Robert 
Hughes for his excellent article, and Rob 
ert Rauschenberg for his courageous idea! 
It's about time that the rip-off of artists got 
some publicity and that something was done 
to remedy the present situation. Too long 
has the artist been considered the poor and 
rather eccentric relation, even within the ed 
ucational system. Too often has the para- 
site become rich from the artist's sweat and 
tears. 

VERONICA BIALIK 

Menlo Park, Calif 


Sir / Mr. Hughes’ Essay is misdirected. Any 
artist is free to write (or not to write) a roy- 
alty clause as a legally enforceable condi 
tion of sale for his work. If he does. he must 
be willing to accept a lower price for his 
work than he would otherwise receive. The 
thinly veiled effect of legislated (required) 
art royalties is to discourage competitors of 
established artists (like Mr. Rauschenberg) 





One man towered 
above the sport of 
foothall—and now 
his hook towers 
above all others 
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Vince Lombardi, shortly before his 
death, set down his approach to 
football—his tactics, his plays, his 
philosophy. 

This deluxe two-volume set takes 
you, in effect, into the Packers’ 
coaching room. Lombardi shows 
you the hidden intricacies of every 
move of the offense and defense, 
with the aid of hundreds of superb 
photos, drawings and diagrams. 


Here's a virtual playbook to per- 
fect power football. Comments and 
vignettes of the greats who played 
under the Coach combine with 
Lombardi's text to make this the 
most exciting sports book of the 
decade. 


64 color plates. 250 b & w ills. 200 
line drawings. 448 pp. 82 x 11 ins. 
Two-volume set, gold stamped 
binding & slipcase. $19.95 until 
March 1, 1974; $25.00 thereafter. 


From your regular supplier, or 
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First Lease and The First National Bank of Chicago present 
the $75 economy car program. It's a low cost way to help you fight 
the energy crisis. 

Now you can drive a new gas-saving Chevrolet Vega, Ford 
Pinto or American Motors Gremlin for as little as $75.00 per month 
on a three-year lease. 

If you'd like to lease something else, First Lease can offer you 
many practically priced car programs, with a complete selection of 
makes, models and options to choose frorn. 

There's no down payment, just a small returnable security 
deposit that earns you interest while you lease. And when you lease, 
you'll never have to worry about new car buying and financing. 

Shorter-term leases are available at slightly higher monthly 
payments. And license, tax and insurance fees can be added to your 
monthly payment, if you wish. 

There are over 200 dealers in the Chicagoland area to lease 
from. They can also provide convenient and economical service close 
to your home or office. Check the Chicago Yellow Pages for the 
First Lease dealer nearest you. 

For more information on any First Lease program, call 
732-5555, return the coupon or see any First Lease dealer. 


Gentlemen: [_) | am interested in leasing a $75 economy car ary 
{_] lam interested in leasing one of your many other cars. 
i {_) Please send me a free dealer listing brochure. 
I Name 
J Address 


State Zip 


1 Home Phone Business Phone 
| Mail coupon to: First Lease. One First National Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60670 


(Gi) First Lease, Inc. 


| Asubsidiary of The First National Bank of Chilpagn. 
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by reducing market prices for the work of 

fledgling artists. Economists describe the ef- 

fects of such legislation as raising “barriers 

to entry.” Mr. Hughes would no doubt call 

this behavior in other markets reactionary 
ROBERT J. LATHAM : 
Linden Hall, Pa 


Why They Streak 


Sir / The streaking fad is a response to the 
feminist movement in our country. The 
time has come when some men are begin 
ning to feel the need to prove to themselves 
and to others that they are the leaders of 
the species. They have chosen the best pos- 
sible way in which to show people that men 
and women are not equal. When women 
start wearing the pants, men start shedding 
them 

DENNIS M. VEALEY 

New Rochelle, N.Y 


Sir / These poor dears simply want to show 
off their brains. They have got the notion 
from this generation of adults (including 
many parents and educators, movie and TV 
producers, editors and publishers) that the 
brain is not in the head at all—it is really 
down there below the belt 

A. DALE SMITH 

Marion, Ind 


Sir / There are those of us who are too old. 
too shy or too chicken (and maybe too sen 
sible?) to try streaking ourselves. So rather 
than be left out in the cold (figuratively 
streaking, of course), we naturally turn to 
streak jokes. Although habit-forming, there 
is no evidence that streak-joking is hazard- 
ous to your health. Examples 

Q. What did Nixon say when he caught 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman and Dean streaking 
through the Watergate complex? 

A. Cover up! 

Q. What do you call Congressman Carl 
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At Club Mediterranee, life is so simple 
you wear your money around your neck. 










No formal attire. No silly games. 
Norules. And no money. pa 
Because that's what you want to get away from. “y 
So, at Club Méditerranée instead of dressing 7 
up, you laze around in a bathing suit. 
Instead of follow-the-leader, you sail, scuba di 
water-ski, snorkel or play tennis. 
Instead of doing what you don’t want when yo 
don’t want to, you do whatever you want to 
ever you want. ee 
And instead of shelling out cash for all the activi-) 
ties and equipment, the three magnificent meals” 
a day and the free flowing wine, you only pay for = 
your drinks. PIER Sha 
With a bead that you, pop from th 


around your neck. 
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« 3 
Of course, you de have to 
\ ¥ oesteet . 
7. Pm for your week withus. st for - 
thing but the beads. a 
With nota single hidden extra. 


How could life be simpler 


















*A.one week Club Méditerrance vacation in the Caribbean or Tahiti costs trom $170 to $322. depending on season and Club location selected. (Slightly higher Christmas and New Year's ) Air tare not included. Actrwits 








After a morning's driving, or after a few hours in your office chair, does it hurt and does it 
take a while before you can completely straighten out? And does your back feel achy and 
miserable most of the time? Ed Froelich, former trainer of the Yankees, Red Sox and Dodgers, 


has seen more bad backs than many orthopedists and he may be able to help you, just as he 
has helped thousands of others. His back support is adjustable to be “tailor-made for you 
It's molded in wood and covered with softest latex. It literally cradles your spine and supports 
it when you sit, when you drive and when you rest flat on your back. If you know the misery 
of a bad back, this may be the end of your troubles. And you take no risk: because if Ed's 
support hasn't completely solved your problem within two weeks, send it back and we shall 
immediately refund your money. But we really believe it’s the answer. See for yourself! 


Cut this coupon and cut out back misery } 


Please send me Ed Froelich’s back support 
(-) My check for $11.95 ($9.95 plus $2.00 for post.and insur enclosed alif. del. add tax 
| Please charge my BA or MC Account = 
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Hold your 


next meeting ona 
desert island. 


The Wigwam, Arizona’s Country Club Resort. An 
island of luxury on the desert, 15 miles from Phoenix. It’s 
perfect for a business meeting or conference. 

It has 16 meeting rooms. z 
One seats over 500 people. 

There are two Robert 
Trent Jones golf courses, 
complete tennis center with 
8 courts, riding, swimming, 
great food, and entertainment. 

It even offers a special all-inclusive rate for groups= 
a comptroller’s dream. 


yw And, you can pay for it all with the American 
44) Express’ Card. The Card at The Wigwam. Write for their 


f aie 
THE WIGWAM (ic 


Litchfield Park, Arizona 85340 
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Albert if he runs naked through the House 
of Representatives? ‘ 

A. Streaker of the House 

Q. What's naked and runs across the 
desert? 

A. The Streak of Araby 

BOBBI AND BOB FITZSIMMONS 

Wiesbaden. West Germany 


Sir / If done by Mr. Onassis it is a Greek 
streak, by any Welshman a leek streak. In 
the Middle East Henry Kissinger has doubt 
less seen a sheik streak. Men of humble 
mien do a meek streak. while those running 
fully clothed through a nudist colony do a 
freak streak. If the act is performed in Berg 
dorf’s, it is. no doubt, a chic streak, and in 
any high fashion store, a boutique streak 
The solo act is a unique streak: a group per 
forms a clique streak. The chosen footwear 
suggests the sneaker streaker. The possibil 
ities appear limitless 

PAUL COTTON 

New York City 


Round the World 


Sir / Your belittling comments on_ the 
round-the-world yacht race [March 11] are 
typical of the feeling in the U.S. today to 
ward anything that 1s “not invented here 
The exception is perhaps European and Jap 
anese automobiles—for obvious reasons 

It is a strange European custom to un 
dertake an occasional feat of endurance 
purely for the personal satisfaction and hon 
or of taking part. Some are even willing to 
pay for the privilege. | wonder how many 
American crews would have entered if there 
had been a $100,000 prize 

JOHN HANDSCOMBE 

Dallas 


A Special Friend 


Sir / When T.S. Eliot [March 11] arrived 
on the Abbot Academy campus for an im 
promptu talk in 1952, the rumor of the 
day was that he was a “very special” friend 
of Miss Emily Hale, our dramatics teach 
er, Since rumors are practically a na 
tional pastime at most boarding schools 
imagine my surprise when you carried a pic 
ture of Emily Hale as a lovely young wom 
an and indeed a very special friend of 
Eliot's 

But Eliot's loss was Abbot's gain. Miss 
Hale nurtured and expanded our love for 
and understanding of the theater. which | 
for one, needed at that time and still en 
joy today 

ANN KENNEDY IRISH 

Harbor Springs. Mich 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
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Where should your money 
be now? 


In FIRST/BONDS. Because when 

you invest in precious gems, famous 
works of art or soybean oil futures there 
are no absolute guarantees. But with 
FIRST/BONDS, the return on your 


investment is absolutely guaranteed 


FIRST/BOND maturities range from 
3 months to 4 years or more, with a 
minimum deposit of $1,000. Your 
FIRST/BOND cuarantees the highest 
current legal bank saving's rates, from 
5.5% to 7.25%, depending on the term 
you select. And, all interest is com- 
pounded daily 


For added flexibility, you can choose 


how you want your interest to be paid 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 


annually. You can also choose when you 
wish your interest to be paid —the exact 
date is up to you 

We'll keep you posted on your earn 
ing’s by sending a statement at each 
interest payment date. When your account 
nears maturity we'll remind you by 
mail. That way you can have your 
FIRST/BOND automatically renewed at 
the then current rate for an uninterrupted 
Saving’s program 

Put your money in a FIRST/BOND 
now. It'll make a difference later. For 
more information, stop in and see one of 
our Saving’s Counselors or call 732-4797. 
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The difference between getting ahead or getting behind. 





A LOT OF PEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING SCOTCH. 


They found something they like 
better. Tullamore Dew blended 
Irish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 


Of course, the real battle was in getting them to 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. 


So we bet $20,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 


We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew DED IRISH WHISK! 
to what they had been drinking. re 


We think there's a good chance you'll come toa 
similiar conclusion. 


Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day. 


TULLAMORE DEW. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 








This weekend on the 
CBS Radio Network wae eo 
who make the you 


what it’s really all about. 
You'll hear... 


..and lots of others on “The American Movie—a 30-program weekend special, 
March 30 and 31, on the CBS Radio Network. 
Host Lee Jordan and his guests reveal the unique difficulties and delights 
of the movie business as seen from the inside —the good, the bad and the ludicrous. 
Rated (@ for listen! 


“The American Movie” with Lee Jordan 


erry he cape lcs be 30 and 31 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Class Tensions 


A nationwide attitude-measurement 
questionnaire given last fall to fourth- 
and fifth-graders by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
asked students a blunt question about 
their parents: “How do you think your 
parents feel about black and white stu- 
dents going to the same school togeth- 
er?” And about their schoolmates: “Do 
you think black students in this school 
cause more trouble than other kinds of 
students?” About their teachers: “Do 
you think white teachers in this school 
are unfair to students who are not 
white?” The questionnaire was designed 
to measure racial attitudes, primarily in 
urban schools, and to see whether these 
attitudes were being improved by HEW- 
supported programs that were intended 
to do just that 

In most cities the questionnaire met 
with no serious objections, but in New 
York City it did. Protesting teachers and 
parents wondered whether the question- 
naire was more likely to instill or re- 
inforce troublesome racial attitudes than 
to measure them. Board of Education 
President Seymour Lachman graded the 
questionnaire “polarizing ... inflamma- 
tory and racist.” When HEW drew up a 
slightly modified version to administer 
this spring, the chorus of complaints 
quickly resumed 

Last week the department reluctant- 
ly withdrew it not only in New York 
City but across the nation. “The ques- 
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LIEUT. FOLLETT & PFC. JOHNSON 
A fall into “fraternization.” 





lions were sensitive,” acknowledged a 
disappointed HEW spokesman. It was 
just as clear that HEW had been insen- 
sitive—and that once again the Govern- 
ment had been unwisely prying into the 
private lives and personal attitudes of 
the nation’s citizens, notably children 


A Private Affair 


Love is never having to say yessir 
Army Second Lieut. Mary Lou Follett, 
22, a nurse, and Specialist Fourth Class 
James C. Johnson, 20, a medical tech- 
nician, met last summer while both were 
working at Heidelberg Army Hospital 
in West Germany. They fell in love 

and soon fell afoul of Article 133 of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
which has been interpreted to hold that 
since Johnson was an enlisted man, 
Lieut. Follett was guilty of “conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman.” 
Her commanding officer, Lieut. Colonel 
Doris M. Cobb, called her in for coun- 
seling and pointedly reminded her that 
the Army word for such liaisons is 
“fraternization.” 

“I told Colonel Cobb that there was 
no problem,” says Lieut. Follett, “that 
my relationship with Johnson did not in- 
terfere with my duties at the hospital, 
and that furthermore I was dating whom 
I pleased.” 

After the couple began living togeth- 
er in a $175-a-month furnished apart- 
ment, the petty punishments began 
While driving Lieut. Follett’s car with- 
outa military driver's license, SP4 John- 
son was stopped one day by MPs; he 
was fined $80, reduced to private and 
given 14 days extra duty. Then he was 
transferred to another job at a dispen- 
sary in Worms, 25 miles away, forcing 
him to commute by train or car, or to 
hitchhike. Says Johnson of his new as- 
signment: “The people here are pretty 
nice. As long as I keep my bunk tidy 
and footlocker straight, nobody cares 
where I spend my nights.” 

In two petitions for redress of griev- 
ances, Follett and Johnson have charged 
their superiors with harassment. The 
Army has declared both petitions “with- 
out foundation.” It should come as no 
surprise that when their tours of duty 
are up, the Lieutenant and her private 
have no plans to remain in the Army 


The God Squad 


Police scandals have erupted lately 
in many cities, including Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New York, Indianapolis and 
Houston. What can a beleaguered may- 
or do about it? In Cleveland, where var- 








PRESIDENT NIXON AT SPACE CENTER 
Events beyond his control. 


ious police have stood accused of pro- 
tecting pimps, accepting payoffs to 
influence court cases and operating bur- 
glary rings, Mayor Ralph J. Perk is at- 
tacking corruption from the highest 
ground. Two weeks ago he picked a pan- 
el of five clergymen to investigate the 
charges. It was a beautifully balanced 
ticket: two Roman Catholic priests, one 
Baptist minister who is a black, one 
Hungarian Reformed Protestant minis- 
ter and one rabbi 

Almost universally, Perk’s idea was 
condemned as a cop-out. “A ridiculous 
diversion,” scoffed the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which has been uncovering 
much of the chicanery. Republican 
Perk’s political opponents said that he 
was merely grandstanding to raise sup- 
port for his announced candidacy for the 
US. Senate, and indeed Perk has been 
having trouble getting his campaign off 
the ground. Speaking of the clergymen, 
Gerald T. McFaul, Democratic majority 
leader in the city council, thundered 
“What the hell do they know about 
crime? These are men who have led 
sheltered lives. To them everyone is a 
good guy because that’s what the Lord 
says.” Typically, one patrolman echoed 
“Perk didn’t get investigators—he got 
exorcists.” 

Chastened by the outcry, Perk last 
week relented and added four laymen 
to the commission; but the clergymen re- 
main in the majority. A smart inves- 
tigator, after all, need not be a prose- 
cutor or a lawyer. Indeed, a corrupt cop 
might just be more willing to confess to 
clergymen. if only because they can keep 
secrets 
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WATERGATE 


Pressing Hard for the Evidence 





He basked in the prime-time tele- 
vised applause of broadcast executives 
in Houston. He startled a waitress, 
“Shrimp” Hamilton, by dropping in at 
the lunch counter of Houston’s Keystone 
Drugstore to buy a cup of coffee and a 
6-0z. jar of hot “Evangeline peppers” 
(leaving a $1 tip). He took a stroll down- 
town in that city, and paused to speak 
with a traffic policeman, Ignacio Aran- 
da. He chatted with US. astronauts and 
Soviet technicians at the Lyndon B 
Johnson Space Center, lauding their 
courage for never “giving up,” not even 
during dire emergencies in space 

Ostensibly, Richard Nixon was en- 
joying another good week in his public 
relations offensive against Watergate 
But related events were still unfolding 
beyond his control. A leading conser- 
vative Senator publicly urged him to re- 
sign. The Watergate special prosecutor 
issued a subpoena for more White House 
evidence—destroying Nixon’s repeated 
claim that he had been fully cooperat- 
ing with the multiple investigations 
Federal courts on two levels directed 
that a grand jury report on the Pres- 
ident’s Watergate role must go this week 
to the House Judiciary Committee, 
which is conducting an impeachment in- 
quiry. Nixon continued to drop in two 
public-opinion polls, reaching his low- 
est point yet in popularity 

The call for Nixon to resign was is- 
sued by Conservative-Republican Sen- 
ator James Buckley, who was co-chair- 
man of his 1972 re-election campaign 
in New York. It was the first complete 
break by a leading conservative—and 
it was a blow to Nixon’s efforts to hang 
onto the hard-core support that would 
give him the one-third-plus-one vote in 
the Senate needed to block any effort to 
remove him from office. Buckley's el- 
oquent statement (see box next page) was 
overdrawn in describing the terrors of a 
Senate trial of the President and sugar- 





coated in its acceptance of the notion 
that Nixon’s Watergate problems were 
being pursued only by critics to over- 
turn the 1972 election results. But it was 
a sound assessment of the practical re- 
alities of Nixon’s current situation, and 
it rocked Republicans 

The President's public position was 
also undercut by the revelation that Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Leon Jaworski had is- 
sued a new subpoena for Watergate ev- 
idence. At the time that Nixon was 
telling his Houston audience that he had 
“cooperated completely with the grand 
jury” in its Watergate investigations, he 
knew—but did not mention—that Ja- 
worski had been denied many tapes and 
documents and had therefore issued a 
subpoena to get them. Its existence was 
not revealed by Jaworski, but by Nix- 
on’s counsel, James St. Clair, in a tele- 
vision interview. Jaworski had been 
willing to keep the matter secret so that 
the White House could save face by de- 
livering the evidence and later claim- 
ing that it had done so “voluntarily.” 

What Jaworski Wants. If the 
White House fails to supply the evi- 
dence, Jaworski will almost certainly pe- 
tition the Washington federal court this 
week to enforce the subpoena. This 
could touch off another round of court 
fights similar to those last summer, when 
Nixon tried to withhold subpoenaed 
tapes and papers sought by Archibald 
Cox, the special prosecutor whom Nix- 
on fired for persisting in demanding ev- 
idence. Nixon had claimed that most of 
the material was protected by Executive 
privilege—a claim that both Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica and the U.S. Court 
of Appeals rejected. Presumably, the 
courts would do so again 

The new subpoena deals primarily 
with the handling of campaign funds 
Jaworski is also seeking further evi- 
dence, and he may subpoena that as 
well. The evidence being sought includes 
tapes and documents related to: 1) the 
possible “sale” of ambassadorships to 
large contributors to Nixon's political 
campaigns; 2) the Administration’s set- 
tlement of an antitrust suit against ITT 
after a large campaign contribution was 
pledged by the company; 3) meetings at 
which Nixon and his aides discussed in- 
creased dairy price supports and a $2 
million pledge of campaign aid by milk 
producers; 4) Nixon's notations from the 
summer and fall of 1972 on the White 
House daily news summary, which may 
have included instructions to his aides 
on what action to take on Watergate de- 
velopments; 5) the records of former 
White House Aide John Ehrlichman on 
his dealings with Nixon’s secret squad 
of plumber investigators; 6) other Nix- 
on conversations with his aides relating 
to the Watergate cover-up conspiracy; 
7) the location of the tape containing 
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an 18-minute gap during the time that 
Nixon claimed all of the subpoenaed 
tapes were in his custody, as well as of 
persons who had access to it. 

Even as the special prosecutor was 
forced to take legal steps to compel the 
turnover of White House evidence, the 
House Judiciary Committee, headed by 
New Jersey Democrat Peter Rodino, re- 
ceived a forward assist in its investiga- 
tion of presidential conduct. Moving 
swiftly, federal courts on two levels or- 
dered that a grand jury report dealing 
specifically with Nixon’s Watergate role 
must be given this week to Rodino for 
the impeachment inquiry. 

Grand Jury Report. First, in an 
impressively detailed 22-page decision, 
Judge Sirica said that he had carefully 
examined the grand jury report and 
found that “there can be no question re- 
garding its materiality” to the impeach- 
ment inquiry. The package includes: 1) 
a letter recommending that the grand 
jury’s findings be transmitted to the Ju- 
diciary Committee: 2) an index of spe- 
cific acts by the President, presumably 
related to the cover-up conspiracy; 3) a 
briefcase full of documents and sworn 
testimony supporting those findings of 
fact. Wrote Sirica: “We deal in a mat- 
ter of the rhost critical moment to the na- 
tion, an impeachment investigation in- 
volving the President of the US. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a more 


Resignation: “An 


In urging President Nixon to resign, 
Senator James Buckley neither de- 
nounced Nixon nor prejudged the Pres- 
ident’s role in the Watergate scandal. The 
New York Conservative based his call on 
a tough assessment of the probability that 
Nixon has already been so irreparably 
damaged by the affair that he cannot gov- 
ern effectively. Excerpts: 


The Watergate affair had its faint 
origin in what was itself a trivial and 
foolish incident. But from this minor 
incident, Watergate has expanded on 
a scale that has plunged our country 
into what historians call a “crisis of 
the regime.” [This] is a disorder, a trau- 
ma, involving every tissue of the na- 
tion, conspicuously including its moral 
and spiritual dimensions. 


. 

The outward signs of the depth of 
the crisis are obvious: the unparalleled 
downfall and departure of virtually the 
entire staff of the head of Government; 
the formal initiation of impeachment 
proceedings; the confessions, indict- 
ments and trials. 

I don't think many of us have se- 
riously considered what an impeach- 
ment trial would be like in the era of 
mass electronic communications. Public 
opinion would compel the proceedings 
to be televised. For three months or 
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compelling need than that of this coun- 
try for an unswervingly fair inquiry 
based on all the pertinent information.” 
Sirica—who turned 70 last week and 
thereupon shifted from chief judge to a 
senior judge of the federal district court 
in Washington—rejected claims by law- 
yers for the indicted conspirators that 
the grand jury had no power to make 
such a report and that giving the ma- 
terial to the House committee could prej- 
udice their clients’ trials if the evidence 
became public. The appeals court 
promptly supported Sirica’s decision. 
The appeals judges had examined the 
summary of facts listed by the grand jury 
and found them impressive enough to 
warrant quick transferral to Rodino. 
The grand jury report bears on the 
payments made to the original Water- 
gate defendants to keep them quiet 


—and on whether Nixon really did act 
to cut the payments off, as he has re- 
peatedly contended. Of course, other 
time bombs could be ticking away in 
that briefcase full of tape transcripts, 
White House documents and the testi- 
mony of former Nixon associates. 
Although Nixon has already yielded 
some 700 documents and 19 tapes, he 
continued to insist in Houston that to 
give up any more would “weaken the 
presidency of the United States” and 
could even lead to “the destruction of 
the office of the President.” His audi- 
ence, consisting mainly of prosperous 
radio- and television-station owners and 
managers, applauded both his sharp re- 
plies and some of the tougher questions 
posed by broadcast newsmen. Firmly 
and aggressively in command of the sit- 
uation, Nixon insisted that he was not 


Act of Statesmanship” 


more the Senate chamber would be 
transformed into a stage set for the 
greatest melodrama ever conceived. 
History would come to a stop for the du- 
ration—in the country and throughout 
the world. The ruler of the mightiest na- 
tion on earth would be starred as the 
prisoner in the dock. The chamber 
would become a 20th century Roman 
Colosseum as the performers are thrown 
to the electronic lions. 

The most sordid dregs dug up by the 
Watergate miners would inflame the 
passions of the domestic audience and 
provoke the guffaws, prurient curiosity 
or amazement of the outside world. The 
audience would hear those magical tapes 
in full. Not only the words directly rel- 
evant to charges at issue, but all the sur- 
rounding talk and epithets of tough, 
earthy men speaking as such men do in 
their supposedly private dialogue. 

Can anyone imagine that such a tri- 
al could bring the nation back on an 
even keel and steady course, that it could 
fail to hurt the presidency itself? The im- 
peachment process cannot possibly re- 
solve the crisis. It can only exacerbate 
it still more, with reverberations that 
will be felt not only through 1976 but 
for many years beyond. 

Suppose the House votes articles of 
impeachment and the Senate convicts. 
That result would leave a sizable, em- 


bittered, stubborn minority convinced 
that the media had hounded Richard 
Nixon out of office in order to upset the 
mandate of the 1972 vote and subvert 
what it believes to be the foundations of 
the Republic. On the other hand, sup- 
pose the House fails to impeach, or the 
Senate, judging a House-voted impeach- 
ment, fails to convict. With equal cer- 
tainty that would leave a major segment 
of the constituency equally embittered 
and unreconciled, convinced that the 
Congress had placed political expedien- 
cy above its duty. Does either outcome 
hold the slightest promise of domestic 
tranquillity? 
. 

There is one way and one way only 
by which the crisis can be resolved and 
the country pulled out of the Watergate 
swamp. I propose an extraordinary act 
of statesmanship and courage—an act at 
once noble and heartbreaking; at once 
serving the greater interests of the na- 
tion, the institution of the presidency, 
and the stated goals for which he [ Nix- 
on] so successfully campaigned. That act 
is Richard Nixon’s own voluntary resig- 
nation as President of the United States. 

Inevitably, the President is the focus, 
the essence of the crisis of the regime, the 
linchpin of its entire structure. The char- 
acter of a regime always reflects and ex- 
presses the character of its leader. It is he 
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trying to hide anything; he simply want- 
ed to ensure that no future President 
would be surrounded by fearful advis- 
ers who are “yes men” too timid to give 
their boss “the variety of views he needs 
to make the right kind of decision.” 
Nixon never came to grips with the 
main question posed by CBS Correspon- 
dent Dan Rather, although the ex- 
change between them was electric. Not- 
ing both applause and scattered boos as 
Rather identified himself, Nixon asked 
pointedly: “Are you running for some- 
thing?” Rather replied firmly: “No, sir, 
Mr. President, are you?” But how, Rath- 
er asked, could the House perform its 
constitutional duties if the President, the 
person under investigation in the im- 
peachment inquiry, was “allowed to 
limit its access to potential evidence’? 
Nixon answered circuitously. He con- 


who appoints his executive staff. If he 
does not explicitly command what his 
aides do and agents do, they in any event 
do what they sense and believe he wants 
them to do. The captain is responsible 
for his ship, the commander for his 
army. And Mr. Nixon has explicitly rec- 
ognized this responsibility. 


BUCKLEY EXPLAINING RESIGNATION CALL 








tended that the House investigators were 
not abiding by the Constitution's 
grounds for impeachment: “Treason, 
bribery or other high crimes or misde- 
meanors.” He added: “I am suggesting 
that the House follow the Constitution. 
If they do, I will.” Nixon ignored the 
fact that the House, not he, must define 
what those terms really mean 
Executive Privilege. Nixon was to- 
tally misleading in an answer to NBC's 
Tom Brokaw, who wanted to know how 
the President could justify his repeated 
claim that he was just following the prec- 
edent set by past Presidents in withhold- 
ing evidence from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Only Andrew Johnson, Brokaw 
noted, had faced an impeachment in- 
quiry—and he yielded everything that 
the House demanded. Nixon conceded 
that Brokaw was right on Johnson but 


If the President withdrew, this cri- 
sis would be resolved. Watergate scars 
would remain, of course. The debris 
would have to be cleaned up 

I do not in the least imply belief that 
the President is legally guilty of any of 
the hundreds of charges brought against 
him by those sections of the media that 
have appointed themselves per- 
manent grand juries and public 
prosecutors. My proposal reflects 
no personal judgment on the mat- 
ter of guilt or innocence, for I have 
made none. 

Nor do I propose Richard 
Nixon's resignation as a retreat by 
him, or as in any way acknowl- 
edging either guilt or weakness. 
He would be succeeded by a man 
of his own choice; and one, most 
importantly, who is free of any 
connection whatever with the en- 
tire Watergate affair. Gerald Ford 
upholds the policies for which the 
electorate overwhelmingly voted 
in November 1972. Therefore, his 
installation would be in no way a 
repudiation of the electoral man- 
date. Rather, it would reaffirm 
those goals [and] it would offer a 
much more favorable chance of 
realizing them than is possible 
while the crisis continues. 

I am deeply aware, of course, 
that in recent weeks Richard Nix- 
on has found several occasions to 
= say that he must defend the office 


argued that the “principle of confiden- 
tiality” between President and advisers 
was applicable in an impeachment pro- 
ceeding as well as in any other congres- 
sional investigation. 

There is no precedent in US. his- 
tory for that view. No President has ever 
claimed the right to withhold documents 
from a duly authorized impeachment in- 
quiry. Regarding the far less urgent busi- 
ness of the special prosecutor's criminal 
investigation into the activities of the 
President's aides, Judge Sirica has writ- 
ten: “The Constitution mentions no Ex- 
ecutive privileges, much less any abso- 
lute Executive privileges even the 
Chief Executive is subject to the man- 
date of the law when he has no valid 
claim of privilege.” Those words were 
cited by the appeals court that confirmed 
Sirica’s decision last week. 

Nixon and his special counsel, 
James St. Clair, still resisted requests by 
the Rodino committee staff for 42 Nix- 
on tapes and an undisclosed number of 
documents embracing a variety of pres- 
idential activities that are under inves- 
tigation. The request is aimed primarily 
at securing tapes and papers that would 
clarify the following events in the win- 
ter and spring of 1973: 

> Conversations between Nixon 
and Haldeman on Feb. 20, in which they 
discussed finding a new Government job 
for Jeb Stuart Magruder, deputy direc- 


of the President, and that he should not 
resign because that would weaken the 
office. But precisely the opposite is the 
case. As it now stands, the office of the 
President is in danger of succumbing to 
the death of a thousand cuts. The only 
way to save it is for the President to re- 
sign, leaving the office free to defend it- 
self with a new incumbent. 
- 

Mr. Nixon argues that it would be 
destructive of the office for a President 
to be hounded out of office because he 
happens to have a low rating in the polls 
In normal circumstances I would agree 
But we have in the present case a qual- 
itative difference that hinges not on the 
fact of a low rating but on the reasons 
for that rating. It does not reflect a dis- 
satisfaction with one, or two, or a dozen 
specific issues. Rather it reflects an ac- 
cumulative loss of faith that has eroded 
his credibility and moral authority; a loss 
that, in my judgment, is beyond repair 

I do not doubt that, as he sees and 
judges his own conduct, Richard Nixon 
has acted throughout this time of trou- 
bles for what he believed to be the well- 
being of his country. I hope and pray 
he will realize that the greatest and cul- 
minating action he can now take for this 
country is the renunciation of the 
world’s highest office. His countrymen 
and the historians of the future, I feel 
sure, would judge that action in terms 
of the courage, patriotism and self-sac- 
rifice it would so dramatically display 
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SIRICA ENJOYING 70TH-BIRTHDAY CAKE 
A compelling need for information. 


tor of the Nixon re-election committee 
Magruder, who has admitted helping 
plan the Watergate wiretapping, claims 
that Haldeman told him that a job would 
be found, but not one requiring Senate 
confirmation because of Magruder’s in- 
volvement in Watergate. If Haldeman 
told Nixon the same thing, that would 
destroy the President's claims of not 
knowing then about any complicity of 
his political aides in Watergate 

> Conversations on Feb. 27 between 
Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
Dean contends that at this time he was 
told by Nixon to see him directly about 
Watergate problems because the other 
two aides were “principals” in the mat- 
ter and had too many other duties. These 
tapes could also indicate that Nixon 
knew early on about the cover-up 

> Talks between Nixon and Ehr- 
lichman on March 27 and March 30 
These took place about the time that 
the President assigned Ehrlichman to 
conduct an “investigation” of the Wa- 
tergate conspiracy—even though Dean 
had told Nixon that Ehrlichman was 
one of the conspirators. What kind of in- 
structions did Nixon give Ehrlichman? 

> A flurry of conversations between 
Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
from April 14 to April 17. This was ata 
time when Dean and Magruder were re- 
vealing the cover-up to Justice Depart- 
ment prosecutors. Were Nixon and his 
closest aides discussing how to handle 
the revelations, and did their conversa- 
tions indicate much earlier knowledge 
of the cover-up? 

> The dialogue at a meeting of Nix- 
on, Attorney General Richard Klein- 
dienst and a top assistant, Henry Pe- 
tersen, on April 15. This was when they 
informed Nixon that Dean and Magru- 
der had named other Nixon aides as 
being involved in the cover-up. Was 
Nixon really “dumbfounded,” as Klein- 
dienst testified, or surprisingly calm, as 
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Petersen described him at the Senate 
Watergate committee hearings” 

Although the Rodino staff's requests 
for documents thus had specific and le- 
gitimate aims, they were still portrayed 
by Nixon and St. Clair as too vague and 
extensive. Nixon said at Houston that 
the committee wanted to “bring a U- 
Haul trailer” up to the White House and 
carry out the presidential files. Mem- 
bers of Congress were bristling at such 
exaggerations. There was overwhelming 
sentiment in the Congress that it would 
not tolerate Nixon's withholding of ev- 
idence from the Rodino committee 
Nevertheless, Ziegler insisted that the 
White House would not supply the ev- 
idence requested by the Rodino staff 
until the committee “defines the charg- 
es” against Nixon and specifies “what 
materials are wanted and why.” 

St. Clair did manage, however, to 
provoke a partisan split within the com- 
mittee. He argued that he must be al- 
lowed to be present and to cross-exam- 
ine any witnesses whom the committee 
calls as it attempts to determine what 
charges, if any, to lodge against the Pres- 
ident. Disputing St. Clair’s argument, 
Rodino contended that his committee's 
investigation is not a trial or an adver- 
sary proceeding; it is akin to a fact-find- 
ing grand jury probe in which potential 
defendants are not represented by coun- 
sel because no one has yet been charged 
Yet Republicans on the committee had 
a point in noting that fairness would be 
better perceived by the public if St. Clair 
was allowed to quiz witnesses. In at least 
four of the dozen federal impeachment 
cases in the nation’s history, the im- 
peached official was represented by 
counsel in preliminary hearings 

Irrelevant Drive. The situation 
now is more complex. To speed the in- 
quiry, the Judiciary Committee's chief 
counsel, John Doar, has proposed tak- 
ing sworn depositions from witnesses 
and presenting these documents to the 
full committee as evidence. This would 
replace lengthy committee hearings. Be- 
cause this procedure has not been part 
of past impeachment proceedings, it is 
controversial 

The committee leaders hope to 
reach a compromise with St. Clair. They 
are willing to discard the idea of taking 
depositions. Instead, the staff would in- 
terview witnesses, who would not be 
under oath but would be asked to sign 
their statements. Since these would be 
less formal than depositions, no cross- 
examination would be appropriate. 
Whether committee Republicans will 
accept that proposal is still in doubt 

The threat of partisan division in the 
impeachment inquiry remained one of 
Nixon’s best hopes for stalling an ad- 
verse committee decision. Certainly, his 
public relations drive was increasingly 
irrelevant. As Republican Senator John 
Tower of Texas observed: “I suppose it 
humanizes him a little in the public’s 
mind when he walks into a diner and 
chats with a black waitress. But his 
problem is in Washington now. Hell, 
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he aint running for county sheriff.” 

Though Nixon’s campaign might 
stem his slide in public approval, it could 
hardly raise him significantly from his 
recent lows. Two polls taken just before 
he launched his public appearances 
showed that he was still slipping in es- 
teem. Gallup recorded a two-point drop 
in the public’s approval of Nixon's per- 
formance, to a new low of 25%, while 
Harris reported a three-point slide in its 
rating, to 26%. Even the President's sup- 
port among political conservatives ap- 
peared to be fading (see story page 15) 
Conservative Columnist George F. Will 
wrote that the one-quarter of the public 
that still approves of the President is not 
a conservative bloc. Instead, “it is large- 
ly an inattentive bloc of people who sup- 
port Presidents. no matter who, no mat- 
ter what.” 

Nor could Nixon take any comfort 
from a blast by Chesterfield Smith, a 
Lakeland, Fla., trial lawyer who is pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association 
Said he: “I completely and wholly dis- 
agree with Mr. Nixon's contention that 
dragging out Watergate drags down 
America. The American people want 
wrongdoing uncovered and the wrong- 
doers punished, no matter how high the 
office they hold. By claiming Executive 
privilege, the President is obstructing 
justice, whether legally or illegally 
Smith said that when Nixon claims that 
he is “not a crook,” he ought “to define 
what a crook is. He has not aided in un- 
covering Watergate.” 


Viet Nam truce 
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The Madras. 


How to do what we couldn't ) 


People who mean well are 
always advising us to mix 
Smirnoff with something it 
ought to mix with but doesn't. 


We've got a whole list of prom- 


ising possibilities that always 
turn out yukky. 

Cranberry juice used to be 
in the number one spot. Then 
an interested bystander com- 
bined it with orange juice and 
Smirnoff and invented a good 
drink called the Madras. 

We hope it was just beginner's 
luck. Because we'd hate to be 
shown up twice 
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To make a Ma@fas, pour 
1% ozs. Smirnoff, 3 ozs. of 
cranberry juice and 1% ozs. 
of orange juice into a glass 
of ice and stir. 


leaves you breathless®* 









Doral has fixed what 
about low “tar”& nico 


You know whats wrong with most low’ ‘tar 
and nicotine cigarettes. They taste flat—like 
sponge cake made with real sponges 


But Doral has changed all that 


With a unique recessed filter system. Anda 
flavor SO good, you may want to double-check 
the “tar” and nicotine numbers on the back of 
the pack 


Try Doral today. You can't go wrong 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
aie J 





Doral’s unique 
recessed filter system 
Cellulon fiber to reduce 
tar’ and nicotine 
plus a unique 
polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air 
channels 


ou dont like 
ine smoking. 


The low “tar” cigarette with 
the high taste difference. 





© 1973 &. 4, REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co, 
MENTHOL: 14 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, FILTER: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.‘73. 








CONSERVATIVES 


Slipping Anchor on the Right 


The alliance between Richard Nix- 
on and the nation’s conservative ideo- 
logues has never been automatic or as- 
sured. His 1960 campaign, in which he 
compromised with New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller on matters like civ- 
il rights and medical care for the aged, 
caused many conservatives to worry that 
he was far too willing to sacrifice philo- 
sophical principles for the sake of votes 
They backed him for the Republican 
nomination in 1968 largely because he 
seemed more likely to win than their 
preferred candidate, California Gover- 
nor Ronald Reagan. Explains Texas 
Senator John Tower: “Having gone 
through the debacle of 1964 with Barry 
Goldwater, we were not going to be lem- 
mings again.” Moreover, according to 
Tower, “we received certain assurances 
from Nixon. So we felt that his incli- 
nation would be in our direction, even 
though he was never really regarded as 
one of us.” 

Riding Roughshod. Now, more 
and more conservatives are uneasy 
about the President. They were pleased 
by some of his actions, such as his move 
to end the antipoverty program, his 
stance against busing. his Supreme 
Court appointments, his efforts to scale 
down the Federal Government's activity 
and return revenues to the local levels 
But they were dismayed by many of his 
other moves, including the wage-price 
controls that he imposed and the rap- 
prochement with Peking. Says Frank 
Donatelli, executive director of the 
Young Americans for Freedom: “He 
certainly is not a conservative President 
so far as we are concerned. We do not 
see how his health-care program is much 
better than [Senator Edward] Kenne- 
dy’s. His conception of détente is riding 
roughshod over our friends, ruining our 
defense posture and ignoring the basic 
human rights of people within the So- 
viet Union.” 

In his time of Watergate troubles, 
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Nixon has tried to make fast his slipping 
anchor on the right. He scuttled a land- 
use bill in Congress, opposed big subsi- 
dies for mass transit and proposed 
amendments to weaken a consumer- 
protection bill. But conservatives regard 
such shifts as being too little and too late 
Says Maryland Congressman Robert 
Bauman: “After five years of losing ini- 
tiative a change at the last minute to win 
back our support isn’t going to help.” So 
much criticism of Nixon was voiced at a 
conference of conservatives in Washing- 
ton last January that Presidential Assis- 
tant Patrick Buchanan rather defensive- 
ly asserted: “The President may not be a 
card-carrying conservative, but he is 
certainly a fellow traveler.” 

Watergate and the President's fum- 
bling defense have widened the rift be- 
tween Nixon and conservatives. Many 
believe that the scandal has destroyed 
an opportunity to remake American 
government in a more conservative im- 
age. They had hoped that the landslide 
victory would make Nixon so secure in 
Dous BR 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN ASHBROOK 


office that he would feel no need to com- 
promise with liberals. Now, however, 
they believe that the Watergate scan- 
dals have changed that situation. Last 
week, for example, the American Con- 
servative Union forwarded to the White 
House statements from 35 conservative 
Senators and Congressmen roundly crit- 
icizing Nixon’s proposed fiscal 1975 
budget of $304.4 billion with its project- 
ed deficit of $9.4 billion. 

Ohio Congressman John Ashbrook, 
who ran against the President in sev- 
eral 1972 primaries, argues that “there 
is not much support for the President 
below the surface of conservatism. There 
is a lot of grumbling and downright hos- 
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tility. For the average conservative, it 
has been a question of digesting so much 
stuff: Agnew, the 18-minute gap in the 
tape, the President's taxes, the missing 
deed for his papers. It is a litany of events 
that seems not to cease, and no dem- 
agoguery of trying to blame it on the 
press and on the left is going to work. 
The President acts as if he thinks that 
he has the conservatives in captivity, 
with nowhere else to go. That position it- 
self grates on a lot of conservatives.” 

Last week, after Nixon lost the sup- 
port of Senator James Buckley of New 
York, most other conservative leaders 
followed the example of Senator Gold- 
water, who said that he would not sub- 
scribe to Buckley’s solution “at this 
time.” From their statements, however, 
it was clear that conservatives were not 
holding back because they approved of 
Nixon. Rather, they fear that a resig- 
nation with no finding that he was guilty 
of serious wrongdoing would set a dan- 
gerous precedent 

Many conservative officeholders 
agree with North Carolina Senator Jes- 
se Helms that “conservatives will make 
a serious error if they advocate that a 
President, if he is truly innocent, resign 
to appease a hostile press or even a ma- 
jority of his countrymen.” Senator 
Tower declares that for Nixon to resign 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Silence as a Statement 


There are important changes now occurring in the chemistry of Watergate. 

Richard Nixon’s new low in the Gallup and Harris polls is only a national man- 
ifestation of what has been cropping out on a smaller scale across the nation. At 
first, back in January when the weekly Penny Press of Peoria, Ill. (Nixon’s favorite 
political town) took a sample that showed 51% wanted the President impeached, 
White House aides could hardly contain their disbelief and contempt. It is ap- 
parent now that Peoria was not a freak. 

In four months, the share of people surveyed by the statewide Minnesota poll 
who want Nixon to resign has gone from 36% to 47%—just two points below those 
who want him to continue in office. Asked if they felt that Nixon had broken his 
oath of office, 58% said yes. In California, the Field Poll found 46% believed that 
Nixon should be impeached, an additional 24% felt that he should resign, and 
only 23% said that the investigations should be dropped. 

This new erosion at the grass roots has been felt in Congress. Those who have al- 
ways talked tough are tougher than ever. Connecticut's Lowell Weicker went back 
to New Milford last week roaring: “The nation has taken offense to being treated 
like idiots ... If the explanations and illogical statements emanating from the 
White House during the past months had come from anyone other than a Pres- 
ident of the United States they would have been labeled for what they are—trash.” 
Some legislators who have kept a strained silence are beginning to break, like New 
York's Senator James Buckley. 

The silences on the Hill are also significant. Senate Republican Leader Hugh 
Scott, who a few weeks ago was proclaiming Nixon’s innocence, is in anguish. His 
voice in defense of the President is muted. Friends say that he now believes it is in- 
evitable that Nixon will be impeached. G.O.P. Whip Robert Griffin has been a trou- 
bled man for months. Some of his colleagues would not be surprised to see him add 
his voice to the rising chorus for resignation. 

. 

It may be the ultimate irony of this tragedy that Nixon's defensive maneuvers 
will assure his resignation or impeachment. His frantic movement round the na- 
tion may build warm emotion among those who still stand behind him. But ap- 
parently the televised spectacles anger the disbelievers all the more and turn some 
of the waverers into enemies. If Nixon were a widely loved or respected figure, say 
the poll takers, such appearances might evoke sympathy. But in this atmosphere 
his illogical explanations of events, his nonanswers to critical questions, and the fa- 
miliar litanies of what he has done for the country tend to deepen the disillusion. 

There also is evidence that while Presidential Lawyer James St. Clair’s in- 
tricate legal tactics of delay and non-cooperation may be admirable for a normal 
defendant in a courtroom, they are devastating to the President of the U.S. The 
longer that Nixon is kept from some kind of legal reckoning or due process of 
law, the more impossible it is for people to grant him that most ancient and wide- 
ly hailed of all juridical rights—the presumption of innocence until proved 
guilty. One thing that emerges from studying those polls is that most Americans 
are concluding that Nixon’s defensive measures do not make any sense unless he 
is guilty. The power of such a belief, if it hardens 
further in the national mind, would be awesome. 

It is the same sentiment that underlies what 
has been happening on Capitol Hill. Some Sen- 
ators and Congressmen still try to live in a fan- 
ciful world, where hard choices can be fudged, 
where blunt assessments can be avoided. In 
his call for Nixon’s resignation, Senator Buck- 
ley used language skillfully to create the image 
of a President innocent of criminal acts, a 
man essentially victimized by others. But Buck- 
ley’s whole performance in the cavernous 
Senate Caucus Room spoke something quite 
the opposite, something that members of Con- 
gress until now have only dared mutter among 
themselves. It is the horror of the spectacle of a 
President of the U.S. —a friend, a Republican, a 
national figure for three decades—being revealed 
as a criminal while holding the nation’s high- 
est trust. The growing reality of this has made a lot 
of important people come face to face with them- 
selves and consider their own place in the history 
now being written. We are in a period when silence 
is its own statement. But there most assuredly 
will be more voices raised in the next days. 
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when there are only “allegations of cir- 
cumstantial evidence” against him 
would do “irreparable damage to the 
presidency.” California’s Reagan de- 
scribes Buckley's call as “a little curve 
in the road,” a departure from proper 
conservative ideology. 

Profound § Effect. Nonetheless, 
Buckley's defection had a profound ef- 
fect on conservatives, particularly on 
those in Congress. “What Buckley has 
done is pull a plug on the President's 
most important reservoir,” says Howard 
Phillips, a Washington lobbyist for the 
American Conservative Union. At the 
very least, Buckley's pronouncement 
will force many on the right to re- 
consider the reasons why they want 
Nixon to stay in office. Says Congress- 
man Bauman: “Some of us feel that Sen- 
ator Buckley said many of the things 
that we have had on our minds, al- 
though we may not agree that Nixon 
should resign.” Adds California Con- 
gressman John Rousselot, a onetime 
member of the John Birch Society: 
“Conservatives do not want to lead the 
charge. They do not want to ask for a 
public hanging in the square. But there 
is quite a lot of disgust with what has 
been going on.” 

Quite a few conservatives have a dim 
view of Nixon’s prospects. “He’s not go- 
ing to resign, and his credibility is going 
to worsen,’ complains Ashbrook. 
“There's no light at the end of the tun- 
nel.” Others, however, are more opti- 
mistic about the conservative cause. 
“With or without this President, certain 
basic principles are going to survive,” 
says Tennessee Senator William Brock. 
“I am convinced that the country is 
more conservative today—in a respon- 
sible, creative sense—than it was five 
years ago. I am confident that we can 
elect a man in 1976 who is essentially 
in the conservative mainstream.” 


TRIALS 
Casey at the Bat 


With a friendly wave, the Govern- 
ment’s witness greeted the two celebrat- 
ed defendants, whom he had known for 
years. Then William J. Casey, 61, the 
former chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, settled back in 
a Manhattan courtroom last week to an- 
swer the prosecutor’s questions about 
John Mitchell, 60, the former U.S. At- 
torney General, and Maurice Stans, 66, 
the former Secretary of Commerce. 

Bill Casey went far to undercut the 
Government's main case against both. 
The two men are charged with taking a 
secret $200,000 cash contribution for 
Richard Nixon's 1972 presidential cam- 
paign from Financier Robert Vesco and, 
in return, trying to hinder an SEC in- 
vestigation into his dealings with some 
overseas mutual funds 

Casey did testify that Mitchell 
phoned him in December 1971 or Jan- 
uary 1972 to ask if the SEC staff was un- 
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fairly harassing Vesco. But Casey said 
that he had received a number of com- 
plaints about how the SEC was handling 
the Vesco case. What was more, Mitch- 
ell’s call came several months before 
Vesco made his campaign contribution. 

Asked by Defense Lawyer Peter 
Fleming if Mitchell had ever requested 
him to “fix” the Vesco affair, Casey re- 
plied: “Nobody ever asked me to fix the 
case.” And Walter Bonner, Stans’ top 
lawyer, inquired: “Is it not a fact, Mr. 
Casey, that Maurice Stans never, never 
asked you to fix this complaint?” Casey 
replied: “That's a fact.” 

Campaign Smear. The Govern- 
ment has charged that Mitchell induced 
John Dean, then President Nixon's 
counsel, to contact Casey before the 1972 
election and ask him to postpone some 
SEC subpoenas served on some of Vesco’s 
employees. Casey acknowledged that he 
got a request from Dean on Nov. 2, 1972 
—five days before the election. Dean, he 
said, wanted the testimony of the em- 
ployees to be delayed until after the elec- 
tion, lest their appearances before a 
grand jury somehow be used as a “‘last- 
minute campaign smear.” But, Casey 
added, Dean did not say that Mitchell 
had asked him to make the call. Casey 
decided that the employees should testi- 
fy as scheduled, before the election. 

The witness who caused the biggest 
stir among spectators last week was 
Rose Mary Woods, Nixon's personal 
secretary. She testified that Stans left 
Vesco’s name off one list of campaign 
contributors—thus raising the possibil- 
ity that he might have been trying to 
conceal the gift. But she noted that the 
financier’s name appeared on a second 
list in the impeccable company of the 
four Rockefeller brothers. 

It went like that all week for the 
Government, just as it has since the tri- 
al began a month ago: one step forward 
and another backward. But while the 
prosecutors seemed to be making little 
headway in establishing the charges of 
conspiracy and obstruction of justice 
against Mitchell and Stans, they have 
been methodically accumulating testi- 
mony supporting the less spectacular 
charges of perjury. 

Last week Casey backed the Gov- 
ernment’s charge that John Mitchell lied 
toa federal grand jury on April 24, 1973. 
Prosecutors claim that Mitchell, despite 
his claims to the contrary, phoned Ca- 
sey to complain that the SEC staff had 
sent a cable urging the U.S. embassy in 
Geneva not to aid Vesco when he was 
jailed without bail in Switzerland. Ca- 
sey testified that Mitchel] did indeed 
make such a phone call to%fim. Accord- 
ing to previous testimony at the trial, 
Mitchell phoned the Geneva embassy 
himself and got Vesco sprung five 
months before Vesco made his secret 
contribution of $200,000. 

This week the Government is sched- 
uled to call its two last major witnesses: 
G. Bradford Cook, who was counsel for 
the SEC during this period—and the all- 
important John Dean 
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THE CONGRESS 


Bold Reforms for 


Senator Sam Ervin, co-author of the 
bill, proudly calls it “one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation considered 
during my service in the Senate.” Re- 
publican Senator Charles Percy, another 
co-author, claims that it is “one of the 
historic turning points in the evolution 
of our institutions.” The bill has been 
hailed by many liberal Senators, nota- 
bly Maine’s Edmund Muskie and Cal- 
ifornia’s Alan Cranston, as well as by 
such conservatives as Virginia’s Harry 
Byrd Jr. and Tennessee's William 
Brock. 

With this kind of broad agreement, 
the Senate last week passed by the re- 
markable vote of 80 to 0a bill that may 
well turn out to be as revolutionary as 
Ervin and Percy claim. It would for the 





CO-AUTHOR CHARLES PERCY 
A bill to set priorities and battle the big spenders. 


first time in modern history make Con- 
gress an active partner with the White 
House in drawing up the federal bud- 
get, instead of merely approving or de- 
nying presidential proposals or develop- 
ing isolated and improvised programs 
on its own. A similar version of the mea- 
sure swept through the House last De- 
cember by a vote of 386 to 23. When 
the differences are ironed out and the 
bill reaches the White House in the next 
few weeks, it is likely to be quickly 
signed into law by President Nixon, one 
of its longtime supporters. 

The rate of inflation, the level of in- 
come taxes, the size of the national debt, 
the price of cheese—all are affected by 
the size and shape of the budget. With 
so much power at stake. politicians of 
such differing plumage would never 
have agreed to change the system if it 
was not inexcusably bad—and it is. 

At present, the President draws up 


Better Budgeting 


his own budget, using the 428-man Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to do 
his staff work, and dumps the huge vol- 
ume into the lap of Congress in Jan- 
uary. The document presented by Nixon 
this year is intimidating: it has 1,071 
pages, weighs 2% Ibs. and calls for 
spending $304.4 billion. Congress now 
has the power to revise the President's 
budget completely, but it lacks a cen- 
tralized staff to analyze such a massive 
tome. More important, Congress is sim- 
ply not organized to consider the pro- 
posal as a whole—or to perform the es- 
sential job of setting goals, weighing 
priorities, and figuring out where the 
money is going to be raised to meet spe- 
cific needs 

Instead, the various House and Sen- 
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CO-AUTHOR SAM ERVIN 


ate committees extract those parts of the 
budget that bear on their special respon- 
sibilities and then rearrange items, raise 
or lower the dollar totals, or tuck in new 
projects. Rather than producing a final 
and coordinated budget, Congress nor- 
mally passes 13 separate appropriations 
bills that fit no overall plan. Until they 
are added up, no one knows how big 
the budget will be or how much of a def- 
icit it will cause. 

Master Plan. What is more, in 
the past ten years, only six of these 
money bills have been passed before 
the date that they were needed: July 1, 
the beginning of each fiscal year. Con- 
gress has regularly had to whiz through 
temporary funding measures that kept 
programs going. Nixon is not the first 
President to accuse Congress of “fiscal 
irresponsibility.” 

Under the Senate's bill, many of 
these flaws would be remedied. The 
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President would submit his proposed 
budget on Feb. 15. In both houses, the 
budget would be referred to newly cre- 
ated budget committees, which would 
analyze its proposals with the help of 
economists and other experts in a new 
congressional Office of the Budget. The 
two budget committees would meet by 
May | to issue a concurrent resolution 
setting spending levels for all 14 major 
categories of programs, including 
health, defense and space. The commit- 
tees would also specify the revenues that 
would be needed and the expected def- 
icit, if any, and its effect upon the na- 
tional debt. The master plan proposed 
by the budget committees would have 
to be passed by both houses by June 1. 

As the summer went on, the var- 
ious appropriations bills would move 
through Congress much as before, with 
politicians pushing their favorite proj- 
ects; then the bills would go to the Pres- 
ident for his signature or veto. By mid- 
August, after adding up the appropri- 
ations that had been passed, the two 
budget committees would report out a 
second concurrent resolution that reaf- 
firmed or revised the earlier goals. If 
Congress agreed that too much money 
had been spent, it would have to pass a 
“reconciliation bill,” which would re- 
duce expenditures that had already been 
approved, or raise taxes—or perhaps do 
a bit of both. If the President went so 
far as to veto the reconciliation bill, Con- 
gress could either revise the measure or 
try to pass it over his veto. The whole 
complicated process would have to be 
finished by Sept. 25, just in time for the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, which 
would start on Oct. 1, thus giving Con- 
gress more time for deliberation. 

Limit the President. Each faction 
in Congress has its own reason for sup- 
porting the budget reform, which would 
go into effect in October 1976. Conser- 
vatives see the new system as a means 
of battling the White House and the big 
spenders in Congress to achieve a bal- 
anced budget. Liberal Democrats be- 
lieve that the reform would enable them 
to reshape Republican budgets along 
more progressive lines. The bill would 
drastically limit the President’s author- 
ity to impound funds—refusing to spend 
money appropriated in bills that had be- 
come law. Although the political infight- 
ing over budget making is bound to go 
on, the skirmishing will at least take 
place within a more systematic frame- 
work. That is a prospect that every pol- 
iticlan—and taxpayer—can applaud. 


MISSOURI 


Kit’s Cleanup 


When Christopher (“Kit”) Bond, a 
lawyer from Mexico, Mo., took office last 
year as his state’s first Republican Gov- 
ernor since 1940, leaders of both par- 
ties anticipated stormy sessions between 
him and the heavily Democratic legis- 
lature. Bond, now 35, is not only the 
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youngest U.S. Governor but also among 
the most inexperienced, having won 
elective office only once before, as state 
auditor. The salvos came early and fast 
at the reform-minded Governor, pri- 
marily over an issue that is one of the 
hottest facing state governments. The is- 
sue: reorganization of the morass of com- 
mittees, agencies, boards and depart- 
ments that set state policy. Bond is 
streamlining Missouri's government 
—but not without a fight. As he puts it: 
“We are coming out of the Dark Ages.” 

Missouri's sprawling state bureau- 
cracy consists of 87 departments and 
commissions that have grown up, layer 
upon layer, under the long Democratic 
rule. Instead of ousting faithful bureau- 
crats held over from previous adminis- 
trations, many Governors simply cre- 
ated new agencies for their supporters. 


eo 


of community affairs was, curiously, a 
bartender. 

By 1969, the abuses were so flagrant 
that Governor Warren Hearnes ap- 
pointed a commission to draw up re- 
organizational proposals. Eventually, 
the legislature drafted a constitutional 
amendment, which was supported by 
Missouri voters in a referendum. In Jan- 
uary of 1973, after Hearnes had con- 
cluded the two terms permitted by Mis- 
souri law, Bond urged the legislature to 
take the last step and enact a specific re- 
organization law. Almost a year later, 
after a series of struggles between Bond 
and the legislature, both houses passed 
a bill acceptable to the Governor. Be- 
ginning in July, the state’s agencies will 
be consolidated into 13 departments. 

Bond is combing the nation to re- 
cruit top aides. As budget director, he 
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GOVERNOR BOND EATING A FAST LUNCH AT HIS JEFFERSON CITY OFFICE 
Coming out of the dark ages of state bureaucracy. 


There is a board of barber examiners, a 
board of embalmers and funeral direc- 
tors, a board of cosmetology, as well as 
both a savings and loan commission and 
a division of savings and loans super- 
vision and seven often overlapping agen- 
cies that deal with clean water. When 
members of the redundant committees 
would go to Washington to plead for ap- 
propriations or testify on bills, they 
sometimes presented opposing testimo- 
ny. “We had no clout in Washington be- 
cause the Federal Government didn’t 
know what the hell Missouri wanted,” 
says Bond. 

Incompetence persisted. As state au- 
ditor, Bond found that the books for the 
county encompassing the capital of Jef- 
ferson City had not been audited for 23 
years. The department of revenue had 
failed to collect at least $6 million in un- 
paid taxes because it had not bothered 
to pursue tax dodgers. Of the 125 mem- 
bers of the state auditing staff, only ten 
had college degrees and only one was a 
certified public accountant. The legis- 
lative liaison officer at the department 


signed up an expert from the Office of 
Management and Budget in Washing- 
ton. For the first time that anyone can 
remember, the head of the accounting 
division in the office of administration 
is a CPA. The new chief of the office of 
administration, Robert James, a former 
management consultant, is computeriz- 
ing employee records and the previous 
year’s expenditures—detailed accounts 
of which have never been kept. Bond 
has asked Missouri companies to “lend” 
executives for up to six months to study 
state administration and make recom- 
mendations; so far 41 executives have 
volunteered. 

Many Missouri politicians are re- 
sponding cautiously to the Governor. 
Republicans, hungry from the lean 
years, criticize his appointments of 
Democrats to some key agencies. Dem- 
ocrats complain that he has isolated 
himself from the legislature. The Gov- 
ernor, however, remains unperturbed, 
banking on his ability to satisfy both 
parties in the tradition of Missouri 
Compromise 
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The most sensible 
way to help solve 





the energy shortage 
is to generate 
more electricity. 








More, not less. 
And from coal. 


Ridiculous? Hardly 


It is, rather, a logical conclusion 
after cold analysis of America's 
plight, and energy resources 


And it's based on these truths: 


1. We do have an energy crisis 
More specifically, we have an 
oil and natural gas crisis. 


2. We need to take a hard look 
at all the fuels we have, then 
make it possible to use each 
wisely for its most critical use 


3. America has a vast amount of 
coal— about half the world's 
known supply, or enough to 
meet our energy needs for 


4. Coal should be used instead 
of oil to generate electricity 
wherever practical, thereby 
saving a staggering amount 
of oil. 


5. Electricity generated by coal 
can be used instead of oil and 
gas for countless energy 
needs, with a few exceptions 
—such as some forms of 
transportation. 


6. The result will be still more 
savings of oil and gas, which 
can then be diverted to more 
critical uses where there is no 
suitable substitute 


One of the most crucial applica- 


We must heat our homes and of- 
fices and there's no more efficient 
way than with the electric ‘Heat 
Pump” system—for it is an energy 
multiplier that actually delivers up 
to two times* more energy than it 
takes to power the device 


So you see, the most sensible 
way to help solve the energy short- 
age is to generate more—not less 
electricity. And from coal 





You can quote us on that. 


\, America has more coal 
)) than the Middle East 
Z— _ has oil. Let's dig it! 
A> 
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500 years tions for electricity is in heating. 
American Electric Power Company, Inc. 
How the remarkable Heat Pump works. A!! air contains a measure c even in tempe 


pump doesn’t produce heat, it transfers heat. It absorbs heat from t 
perature desired. Simple, efficient and a real contribution to energy co 


*The precise amount depends on the climate in which it is used 
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SUPPLY 


Preparing for Arab Oil 


The lifting of the Arab embargo on 
oil sales to the U.S. had been coming so 
long that when it was finally announced 
last week most of the emotional impact 
had been spent. Not so the economic im- 
pact. Within a day of the official an- 
nouncement, President Nixon pro- 
claimed the end of gasless Sundays in 
the U.S. General Motors canceled lay- 
offs of 27,000 workers that had been 
scheduled to begin this week, in the hope 
that greater availability of gasoline 
would halt the deep slump in car sales 
Gulf Oil slashed prices of jet fuel, ker- 
osene and heating oils between 1.5¢ and 
S5¢ per gal., while Texaco an- 


demands. They had once vowed to keep 
the embargo in effect until Israel agreed 
to withdraw its forces from all occupied 
Arab territory, including Jerusalem. 
The key questions now are how 
much oil the Arabs will actually make 
available and at what price. On these is- 
sues, too, there are serious divisions. Not 
all the Arab nations have been rigor- 
ously observing their proclaimed 15% 
cut in production below last September's 
levels. Libya, for example, pumped 93% 
as much oil during January as it did last 
September, and Saudi Arabia cranked 
out 91% as much, Last week Saudi Oil 
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in part because al present exorbitant 
prices, roughly $11 per bbl. for crude. 
the world’s consumers simply cannot af- 
ford to buy much more. Any big influx 
of Arab oil into world markets would al- 
most inevitably produce a temporary 
oversupply that could crack prices. 

Hot Debate. Recognizing these 
economic realities, the Saudis are striv- 
ing to persuade the other members of 
OPEC (which includes several non-Arab 
states) to cut prices to a more reason- 
able level. They may fear that sky-high 
oil prices threaten the stability of the in- 
dustrialized nations, where much of 
their petro-wealth is stored. Another 
reason: price cuts might prolong world 
dependence on oil by discouraging large- 
scale efforts to develop alternate sourc- 
es of energy, such as the US. Project 
Independence. (One proposal being cir- 
sxx ulated in Washington, and pre- 





nounced a penny-per-gal. cut on 
gasoline—welcome signs of a 
break in the seemingly endless in- 
flationary escalation of oil prices. 

All these actions reflected an 
expectation that renewed Arab 
exports would increase U.S. pe- 
troleum supplies by as much as 
1.6 million bbl. per day by May, 
enough to close most of the cur- 
rent energy gap. Yet deep uncer- 
tainties remain about the course 
of Arab oil production and world 
crude prices. The Arabs lifted the 
embargo in recognition of U:S. ef- 
forts to arrange a Middle East set- 
tlement. But there remains a 
threat that the Arabs could close 
the spigot again in June if they 
judged that the US. had not 
pushed hard enough to secure, 
among other things, an Israeli 
pullback in the Golan Heights. 
The Arabs will meet in Cairo on 
June | to “review” American ef- 
forts along these lines, and could 
reimpose the embargo if they are 
dissatisfied. 

President Nixon, who had 
warned the Arabs not to attach any 
“conditions” to the lifting of the five- 
month-old embargo, chose not to regard 
the decision to review as being a con- 
dition. That was a wise diplomatic at- 
titude; without such a string attached, it 
is unlikely that the divided Arabs* could 
ever have agreed on a plan for resum- 
ing exports to the US. As it was, Syria 
and Libya refused to join in the deci- 
sion, taken in Vienna at a meeting of 
the Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries. 

Key Questions. Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia wanted the embargo ended un- 
conditionally, but Algeria argued for a 
more cautious approach. Still, the final 
decision, conditional as it was, repre- 
sented a major softening of the Arabs” 


*Abu Dhabi, Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt. Kuwait. 
Qatar and Saudi Arabia 
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“Waiting in those gas lines used 
to drive me up the wall!” 


Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani declared 
that his country would supply the U.S. 
with | million bbl. a day, implying a pro- 
duction boost all the way back to Sep- 
tember levels. That move alone would 
cut the projected U.S. petroleum short- 
fall about in half. But Yamani’s Arab 
brethren declined to disclose how fast 
they intended to pump and ship oil. 

The main reason for their silence is 
that the Arabs now face a tough choice 
between increased output and higher 
prices; they cannot have both. U.S. En- 
ergy Chief William Simon estimates that 
during the embargo period world daily 
demand for oil fell 5 million bbl. below 
prewar forecasts, to 46.4 million bbl. 
Even if oil becomes more abundant, de- 
mand is not likely to grow much—in 
part because the Arabs have taught the 
world the need for energy conservation. 


sumably noticed by the Saudis, en- 
visages spending as much as $98 
billion over the next 14 years to 
subsidize a synthetic-fuel industry 
that would tap the nation’s stores 
of shale oil and coal.) But some 
OPEC members—among them 
Libya and Iran—favor yet anoth- 
er oil price boost. After hot de- 
bate at last week’s OPEC meeting. 
the oil exporters could only pa- 
per over the division by agreeing 
to freeze present prices for three 
months as a compromise. 

In the U.S., some brands of 
gasoline could cost even more at 
the pump in coming weeks be- 
cause many refiners will be blend- 
ing high-priced Arab crude into 
their product and importing ex- 
pensive fuel from Europe. But 
shortages should ease quickly; the 
Federal Energy Office will permit 
an immediate 11 million bbl. 
drawdown from refiners’ invento- 
ries, the fourth so far this year. 
Exxon announced last week that 
it would increase supplies to gas 
stations from 83% of their 1972 
usage to 95%. Still, some FEO officials 
are proceeding on the assumption that 
the energy crisis is far from over. They 
are now trying to decide what conser- 
vation measures will be needed if the 
Arabs do unsheathe their oil weapon 
again in June 


POLICY 


Battle over Arctic Gas 


After years of debate and controver- 
sy. construction on the first stretch of 
the oil pipeline between Alaska’s North 
Slope and the Lower 48 states is sched- 
uled to begin later this spring. Nowa 
new battle is shaping up over the North 
Slope’s other treasure: natural gas. Cor- 
porations, environmentalists and politi- 
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Toyota introduces the all-new "74 Corona. 
Now big car owners have something to turn to. 


The Corona was redesigned to be solid, In atest conducted by Nationwide 
roomy and comfortable. So now big: car Consumer Testing Institute, people gave 
owners have someth to turn to. up their big cars to drive Coronas for 
We re-engineered the '74 Corona and gave » weeks. Around town. On the free 
i big car feel. With a longer wheelbase. ways. The y they normally drive. 
‘el unit body constr n. Ste ‘ums And whatever big car you drive 
in the doors. Steel-reinforced fenders. ‘oupe, Ni ‘dtop, 1-door or wagon—we 
We made it comfortable. W ‘an match it with a Corona. 
head and shoulder room than before. And The | replacement for your big car? 
mwertul enough to | » freeways, even See t you think. 


h options like air conditioning. t your Toyota dealer. 


TOYOTA 


Small car specialists for 40 years. 
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It’s True. Again. 


Latest U.S. Gov't tests show True (Regular 
and Menthol) lower in both tar and nicotine 
than 98% of all other cigarettes sold. Again. 


Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 








That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 
J Menthol; 11 mg. “tar, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. ‘73. 


|e The Surgeon General Has Determined 











ENERGY 


Routeefeeerd 


. Prudhoe Bay 


cians in the U.S. and Canada have begun 
jostling for position on the question of 
how best to transport the gas to market 
—or whether to bother at all 

The first round began last week 
when Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline, 
Ltd., a consortium of 27 American and 
Canadian energy firms, filed a 7,000- 
page application in Ottawa and Wash- 
ington. The group is seeking permission 
to build a 2,600-mile pipeline from Alas- 
ka’s Prudhoe Bay and Canada’s Mac- 
kenzie River Delta, across the barren 
Mackenzie Valley and into the US. (see 
map). The pipeline could eventually pro- 
vide some 2.25 billion cu. ft. of gas a 
day for customers in Midwestern and 
Pacific Coast states—about 3.6% of 
present U.S. consumption—and an 
equal volume for Canadians. Bearing a 
projected price tag of $5.7 billion, the 
pipeline would likely be the largest pri- 
vately financed construction project ever 
undertaken. Consortium officials say 
that the gas line could be completed in 
1979 if all goes well 

That is hardly likely. The project 
faces stiff competition from a shorter, 
all-U.S. pipeline that will be officially 
proposed this summer by El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas Corp. Beyond that, the Mac- 
kenzie Valley Pipeline, as last week's 
proposal is sometimes called, involves 
complex and perhaps insoluble prob- 
lems. Unlike the controversy over the 
Alaska oil pipeline, the battle for Arc- 
tic natural gas will be fought mostly over 
economic and political considerations, 
not environmental dangers. 

Spokesmen for the consortium ar- 
gue that Canada has only about seven 
years of proven natural gas reserves left 
before it may have to rely on the un- 
tapped Mackenzie Delta deposits. A 
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pipeline to the delta would be too mas- 
sive a financial undertaking for Cana- 
da alone. But by hooking up with U.S 
gas fields in Alaska, the Canadians can 
share the costs. The consortium has 
thoughtfully proposed that the 48-in.- 
wide pipe be buried, the surface above 
it revegetated, and the gas refrigerated 
to prevent melting the permafrost that 
it would traverse. 

Joint Venture. But many Canadi- 
ans do not like the idea of sharing con- 
trol of the pipeline—and hence, of a pre- 
cious natural resource—with Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, some U.S. Government 
officials privately question the political 
wisdom of a massive joint venture now 
that Canadian nationalism is on the rise 
Some Canadian economists note that 
the proven Mackenzie Delta gas reserves 
are not now large enough to justify Can- 
ada’s proposed 50°% share of the pro- 
gram’s cost. And settling claims with the 
Eskimos and Indians whose ancestral 
lands the pipeline would cross could cost 
billions of dollars. “This is essentially a 


project to transport Alaskan gas to 
American consumers.” says McGill 
University Economist Eric Kierans 


“Building a pipeline that will last 50 to 
70 years when the total known resource 
will be exhausted in 25 years is an ex- 
pensive proposition.” 

Consortium officials will answer 
those objections in another application 
to be filed by next fall. Hearings will 
probably be held in both countries next 
year, and neither government is expect- 
ed to make a decision much before 1976. 
Just about the only indisputable obser- 
vation on the future of the Mackenzie 
Valley Pipeline is that the debate now 
beginning will be as dramatic and com- 
plicated as the project itself. 
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POWER 
Electric Catch-22 


For owners of all-electric homes 
—houses that use electricity for heat- 
ing, lighting and all major appliances 
—the energy crisis has been an 
unmitigated financial disaster. Electric- 
ity has become more expensive, partly 
because power companies have been 
passing along the increased costs of coal 
and fuel oil. The efforts of homeowners 
to conserve electric power during the en- 
ergy crisis have had a devastating catch- 
22 effect: because electricity use de- 
clined, the utility companies’ revenues 
fell off. To recoup the loss, the compa- 
nies have jacked up their rates still fur- 
ther, in some cases to the highest levels 
since World War II. 

Soaring electricity bills are angering 
homeowners all over the U.S., but the 
situation appears to be most highly 
charged in the New York area, where 
Con Edison's rates are among the high- 
est in the nation. Several hundred res- 
idents of affluent Westchester County. 
which has possibly the largest concen- 
tration of all-electric homes in the U.S., 
have banded together to protest rate in- 
creases that have hiked their monthly 
bills from an average of $136.87 last 
March to $252.52 this month, an in- 
crease of 85%. Says Housewife Tena 
Jackson: “My electric bill was $267 in 
February—$98 more over last year for 
1,500 kilowatts less.” The consumers 
contend that Con Ed has a moral ob- 
ligation to adjust its rates downward, 
and they are refusing to pay their bills 
until it does so. But Con Ed maintains 
that the rate hikes are necessary and jus- 
tified—and in fact is asking the state 
public service commission to grant it an 
additional 17.5% increase 
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Superstar Statecraft: How Henry Does It 


By now the scene has been played 
so often—four trips to eleven nations in 
the past ten weeks alone—that it has 
taken on an atmosphere of, “If this is 
March, then it must be Moscow.” The 
big, blue and white Boeing 707, with the 
seal of the President of the United States 
emblazoned on its door, wheels and 
whines to an airport ramp. As local of- 
ficials rush forward, the door swings 
open, and out pops a wavy-haired, rath- 
er pudgy man (185 Ibs. on a 5-ft. 8-in 
frame), with the unmistakable aura of a 
true celebrity. Adjusting his glasses and 
his smile, the visitor speaks in a solemn 
baritone, the scholarly English sentenc- 
es laced, to the puzzlement of some, with 
the Germanic accents of his native 
Firth. But the audiences listen careful- 
ly. The hopes, fears and future of his 
own country and the world may well de- 
pend on whatever is about to transpire 

It is March, and it is Moscow. Ear- 
ly Sunday evening, Air Force Two was 
scheduled to roll up to a ramp at Vnu- 
kovo airport as U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, 50, arrived on his sixth 
and potentially most important visit to 
the Soviet Union since he became the 
foreign-policy plenipotentiary of Rich- 
ard Nixon's Administration. In the Rus- 
sian capital, the policymakers of the two 
ranking superpowers were to review a 
number of issues that affected not only 
East-West détente but the entire world 
Items on the agenda 

1) SALT Hl, or a continuation of Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. Since the 
signing in May 1972 of the SALT | agree- 
ment, which limits offensive weapons 
and anti-ballistic missiles, the Soviets 
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have tested four new intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and have developed 
their first submarine-launched multiple 
warhead missile. The Pentagon, mean- 
while, as part of a record $85.8 billion 
budget request, included items to im- 
prove missile accuracy, guidance and 
control that are also meant to prod the 
Soviets into a formula for “essential 
equivalence” in missiles and payloads 
At a predeparture press conference in 
Washington last week, Kissinger indi- 
cated that the two nations had passed 
the stage of technical exchanges and 
were “at the point where we should be 
making, or should be attempting, a con- 
ceptual breakthrough on arms limita- 
tion agreements.” 

2) TRADE. Both the Soviets and U.S 
industry are anxious to increase U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. trade, but the credits and most- 
favored-nation status that Moscow seeks 
are both bottled up in Congress. Amend- 
ments to pending trade legislation, no- 
tably including one sponsored by Dem- 
ocratic Senator Henry (“Scoop”) Jack- 
son of Washington, tie M.F.N. status to 
a nagging political question and one 
which is directly tied to Jewish emigra- 
tion to Israel—the right of Soviet cit- 
izens to leave the U.S.S.R. without ha- 
rassment or penalties. Kissinger firmly 
insists that emigration is a domestic So- 
viet issue, and he has fought all efforts 
to tie it to the trade legislation that he 
considers essential to détente 

3) THE MIDDLE EAST. The two su- 
perpowers are at odds over how to 
achieve a peaceful resolution of Arab-Is- 
raeli hostilities. In a dazzling display of 
his personalized brand of “shuttle diplo- 


macy,” Kissinger successfully negotiat- 
ed disengagement between Egypt and 
Israel. After his return from Moscow 
he will attempt to work out a similar 
agreement involving Israel and Syria, a 
considerably more difficult task. The set- 
Uement talks began last December in 
Geneva under joint Soviet-American 
auspices. But the Russians, who for years 
have been the chief arms suppliers to 
the Arab world, feel humiliated and em- 
barrassed that they have seemingly con- 
tributed nothing to the shaping of a pos- 
sible peace and that Kissinger has 
quickly made friends with Egypt, once 
a virtual Soviet client. Soviet resentment 
is visceral and obvious: last week point- 
ed articles appeared in Pravda and other 
Soviet publications charging that Kis- 
singer had negotiated disengagement 
not for the Middle East's benefit, but to 
protect U.S. oil sources. It was a rare 
criticism of the American agent whom 
the Russians know and like best of all 
As Kissinger admitted with some 
understatement at his Washington press 
conference, U.S.-Soviet relations have 
entered “a more difficult period.” Be- 
yond the agenda, there were other items 
to be discussed in Moscow that would 
make his trip particularly critical. In the 
course of his visit, as politely as possi- 
ble, Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders 
were bound to ask critical questions that 
nag statesmen everywhere: can Presi- 
dent Nixon survive Watergate, or should 
the Soviets prepare to deal with some- 
one else? Kissinger’s probable answer 
Nixon will survive, but even if he does 
not, the institutional structure of the U.S 
is strong enough to stand an impeach- 
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ment trial, and the U.S. will fulfill its 
commitments to détente no matter what 
happens. Thus the Russians should look 
to their long-term interests in détente 
and not take a quick, dangerous advan- 
tage of a seeming American weakness 

For the President, who takes a spe- 
cial pride in his mastery of foreign pol- 
icy, there may well be particularly poi- 
gnant irony in the fact that Kissinger is 
now widely viewed as an autonomous 
operator who might well survive the col- 
lapse of the Nixon Administration 
(Vice President Gerald Ford has made 
it ¢lear that, should he become Presi- 
dent, he would ask Kissinger to stay on.) 
Whatever private doubts Kissinger may 
have about Nixon’s role in Watergate, 
he keeps them well hidden in public. De- 
spite his immense prestige, the Secre- 
tary carefully preserves the ritual re- 
quired of a subordinate who takes orders 
from a Commander in Chief. When in 
Washington, he consults daily with the 
President; on the road, he cables back re- 
ports and requests for foreign policy 
guidance when necessary 

Total Trust. Despite five years of 
close association, Kissinger and the 
President have a relationship that, in the 
view of White House observers, is best 
described as formal and correct rather 
than personal, Nixon’s trust in Kissin- 
ger, on diplomatic issues, is total. The 
Secretary recognizes that the quickest 
way to lose his negotiating flexibility 
would be to exceed the President's in- 
struction. Sums up Presidential Aide Al- 
exander Haig: “I think the President 
considers Henry a unique national 
institution.” 

For Kissinger personally, the suc- 
cess of his Moscow trip is particularly 
crucial for the continuation of his grand 
vision of American policy, for the main- 
tenance of the accomplishments he has 
both achieved and has still in the mak- 
ing. So swiftly and dramatically has the 
Secretary of State worked radical chang- 
es in US. diplomacy—détente with 
Moscow, friendship with Peking, prog- 
ress toward a settlement in the Middle 
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East—that he has acquired something 
of the mystique of a magician, pulling 
doves of peace out of a hat for a fas- 
cinated circle of world watchers. 

Of late, however, the Kissinger mag- 
ic has come under attack as a kind of in- 
ternational legerdemain that is at least 
partly mere illusion. Critics, including 
Scoop Jackson and liberal academi- 
cians, charge that détente has been un- 
productive, that Kissinger’s personal 
style of diplomacy pays more attention 
to principals than principles, that he has 
neglected relations with such proven al- 
lies as Europe and Japan for deals with 
America’s ideological enemies in Mos- 
cow and Peking. They are hard prob- 
lems, partly because final judgments re- 
main to be uncovered by events 
Kissinger is a fast-moving target; aim- 
ing at him requires a long lead, and in 
a measure, he controls his trajectory 

The criticisms, voiced mast loudly 
in recent weeks by Europeans (see box 
page 26), represent a startling reversal 
for Kissinger. In an Administration 
marked by scandal, he has not only sur- 
vived but prospered—a scholar, states- 
man and superstar who has done the 
seemingly miraculous for so long that it 
has become almost routine. Despite the 
new chorus of complaints and question- 
ing, Kissinger today probably has more 
impact than any other person in the 
world. Quite possibly, he has now be- 
come the world’s indispensable man 

According to a recent Gallup poll, 
Kissinger is the man Americans admire 
most in the world today. Abroad he has 
achieved the kind of celebrity status sel- 
dom enjoyed by anyone but top movie 
stars; in fact, he has become in some 
places almost a cult hero. His round, ex- 
pressive face draws more instant recog- 
nition in many nations than even that 
of the local ruler. Govern- 
ment leaders, like so many 
shy fans, inveigle ways to be 
photographed with him 
Arab sheiks, fascinated as 
much by the machismo im- 
age of his well-publicized 
dates with Actresses Jill St 
John and Marlo Thomas as 
by his statesmanship, insist 
on being briefed by no one 
else. In Cairo he is referred 
to as “the American magi- 
cian.” Taxi drivers rever- 
ently point out to tourists 
the streets along which he 
has traveled, and when the 
car hits a pothole the cry 
is, “Where’s Kissinger?” 

Meeting other Western 
Hemisphere foreign minis- 
ters in Mexico City recent- 
ly, the Secretary of State 
was so sought-after by his 
Latin American counter- 
parts that they even pur- 
sued him to the men’s room 
to carry out impromptu dis- 
cussions. “Kissinger y Ra- 
basa conferencian en el 
W.C.,” headlined Mexico 
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City’s Ovaciones, after one such session 
involving Kissinger and Foreign Min- 
ister Emilio Rabasa. 

One reason for Kissinger’s exalted 
reputation as a wonder-worker, obvious- 
ly, is the record of his diplomatic suc- 
cesses. Another is the fact that, with 
Richard Nixon hampered and crippled 
by Watergate, Kissinger increasingly 
looms as the architect as well as the voice 
of U.S. policy. That, of course, is not 
quite the case. Kissinger himself always 
makes it clear that the necessary thrust 
of the White House is behind his suc- 
cess, but the misperception is under- 
standable. Still another reason is that 
Kissinger happens to be the right man 
in the right place at the right time. As 
London Times Foreign Editor Louis 
Heren recently put it: “Much of the 
world, East as well as West, hankers for 
Superman. The role was thrust upon 
him, although presumably he did not 
have to be persuaded.” In fact, as Kis- 
singer readily agrees, he did not 

Chain Reaction. Some tradition- 
oriented European diplomats insist that 
Kissinger’s success is built mainly on na- 
ked power politics, as is Soviet foreign 
policy. “He is a troublemaker out of the 
19th century,” snaps a ranking French 
Gaullist. In fact, Kissinger has created 
a novel personal approach to diplomacy 
fashioned primarily out of self-confi- 
dence, charm, boundless energy, humor 
when applicable, and an ability to grasp 
what Kissinger, the once—and perhaps 
future—scholar, calls “the historical 
process.” 

Israel’s Deputy Premier Yigal Al- 
lon, a friend and former student (see box 
page 28), describes the triumph another 
way. “He does his homework,” says Al- 
lon, who also admires Kissinger’s “mas- 
tery of detail, quick mind and acute 
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sense of timing.” The success of the Sec 
retary’s “chain reaction” diplomacy is 
that Kissinger “manages to make you 
feel that he is listening to you with great 
understanding, and yet he is never soft 
He does not antagonize you by coming 
with a specific plan, although I am sure 
he has his own ideas. He gives you the 
feeling that he really cares about you, 
your country, and the Middle East.” 

A man with a large measure of self- 
esteem—some critics call it egomania 

Kissinger considers himself a states- 
man rather than a diplomat. Yitzhak 
Rabin, Israel's former Chief of Staff, as 
well as Ambassador to Washington and 
now Minister of Labor, recalls vividly 
Kissinger’s own definition of the distinc- 
tion: “The diplomat believes that an in- 
ternational conflict derives from misun- 
derstanding. Therefore he seeks a verbal 
formula to overcome it. The statesman 
believes that conflict derives from a dif- 
ference of interest and confrontation po- 
sitions. Therefore he tries to change the 
realities on the ground.” 

The Secretary believes in taking 
what he calls a “conceptual approach’ 
to negotiations: he tries to consider not 
problems or areas but the overall per- 
spective. He carefully judges how far 
each side in his negotiations Is prepared 
to go. He also tries to avoid getting 
bogged down in either minute detail or 
rhetorical polemics. A classic example 
the Egyptian-Israeli disengagement ne- 
gotiations, which climaxed with Kissin- 
ger, in his now famous shuttle diploma- 





KISSINGER EXCHANGING JOKES WITH EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT ANWAR SADAT AT SADAT'S HOME 


Looking to the far target and paving the way. 


cy, making almost daily flights between 
Jerusalem and President Anwar Sadat's 
vacation retreat in Aswan 

The October war had ended with 
both armies hunkered down along the 
Suez Canal in a hazardous politico-mil- 
itary tangle. Kissinger began the nego- 
tiations on disengagement by going to 
each side and asking, in effect, “What 
would you like to get out of this situ- 
ation? What are the minimum require- 
ments with which you would be satis- 


fied?” From then on, it was a matter of 


trying to reconcile the two positions, try- 
ing to make one side see and understand 


Henry’s Seven Deadly Sins 


When he joined the Nixon Admin- 
istration in November 1968, Henry Kis- 
singer was regarded in foreign policy cir- 
cles as a neophyte on the subjects of 
China and the Middle East but an ex- 
pert on Europe and NATO problems 
And yet nowhere has Kissinger’s dip- 
lomatic touch proved to be less sure than 
in the countries of his native continent 

What went wrong? Did the Euro- 
peans expect too much from Kissinger 
simply because he was born in Germa- 
ny? Did he feel that he had to be “more 
American than the Americans,” as one 
Dutch official put it, to prove that he 
was not “soft on Europe”? 

In his remarks to the congressional 
wives in Washington this month, Kis- 
singer declared that America’s biggest 
problem was not its enemies but its “self- 
assertive” allies. But many European 
leaders feel that the U.S., and Kissinger 
in particular, deserve most of the blame 
for any deterioration in the Auantic Al- 
liance. The complaints can perhaps be 
summed up in a listing of what they re- 
gard, rightly or wrongly, as Kissinger’s 
seven deadly sins 

|. He hath denied us any world 
role. 

Many officials see the current imbro- 
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glio as a Kissinger tactic to stop Europe 
from playing any role at all in interna- 
tional affairs, outside of being simply an 
extension of U.S. foreign policy. Said one 
French diplomat: "Kissinger is attempt- 
ing to bring the Nine into an Atlantic 
system whereby they will be able to take 
only decisions that are approved in 
Washington.” Kissinger irritated Euro- 
pean leaders in his Atlantic Charter 
speech last April when he stated that the 
nations of the Continent had only “re- 
gional” interests while the U.S. had 
“global” ones. He now seems to be deny- 
ing them even a regional policy. If Eu- 
rope cannot have a separate policy in the 
Middle East, where it has historical, geo- 
graphical and economic ties, where can 
it ever have a separate policy? 

ll. He alone determineth the 
“common” interest. 

Since the end of World War II, U.S 
and European leaders alike have advo- 
cated a united Western Europe in the 
conviction that there would never be any 
transatlantic rupture on major policy is- 
sues. The theory was fine so long as the 
dominant issue was the Soviet threat to 
peace. But first détente and then the oil 
crisis have exposed the fallacy of that as- 
sumption. The Middle East is the strong- 


the other's conditions, suggesting subtle 
adjustments here and there—all the 
while keeping a basic concept in sight 

Kissinger himself appears to work 
best when, rather like a playground bas- 
ketball superstar. he can go one-on-one 
with a leader who shares his own sense 
of geopolitical realities. “He always 
looks for the guy who can deliver.” says 
an aide who has sat in on many of Kis- 
singer's negoUaling sessions 

Kissinger’s diplomatic success in the 
Middle East so far is due, in part, to the 
fact that the October war ended in a 
stalemate, and both sides were psycho- 





est case in point. Europe is dependent 
on the Arabs for 80% of its oil; before 
the embargo. the US. imported only 
11% from the Middle East. As a Bonn 
official puts it “For the U.S.. the Mid- 
dle East is one conflict among others, 
all of which are equally far away from 
Washington. But for Europe, the Mid- 
dle East conflict is on its doorstep and 
a direct threat to its security.” 

Ill. He hath interfered in our de- 
cision-making. 

To the Europeans, Kissinger’s com- 
plaints that there has been “insufficient 
consultation look like an attempt to in- 
terfere in an already difficult decision- 
making process. The political situation 
in NATO and the Common Market ts 
rather similar to what the U.S. would 
have to endure if it had a Cabinet that in- 
cluded, say. Edward Kennedy, Barry 
Goldwater, George McGovern and 
George Wallace, each with his own con- 
stituency, sitting down and trying to 
reach a consensus. If they allow the U.S 
to take part in major decisions, Euro- 
peans contend, the Americans would di- 
vide them, Says West German Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel: “We cannot 
have Americans at the table. No Eu- 
ropean sits in the State Department.” 

IV. He doth form a condominium 
with the Soviet Union. 

This is a familiar argument on the 
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WITH DEFENSE MINISTER DAYAN 
“Moshe,” and “Yigal” but “Eban.” 


logically ready for some kind of settle- 
ment. The situation was tailor-made for 
Kissinger: the Israelis, from sad past ex- 
perience, greatly distrust the United Na- 
tions, and the Russians, besides being 
wholly committed to the Arab cause, 
had no diplomatic relations with Israel. 
But to make progress Kissinger also had 
to deal with an Arab leader who pos- 
sessed both courage and imagination 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat turned 
out to be that kind of man. 

Last October, for instance, Sadat 
took a major political risk by tolerating 
the encirclement of Egypt's Third Army 


part of the French: East's is East’s and 
West's is West's; the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. are seeking, as did Napoleon 
and Russian Emperor Alexander III, to 
divide up Europe into spheres of influ- 
ence. The French fear is widely shared 
Many diplomats worry that Kissinger 
is using the European nations as pawns 
in what French Foreign Minister Mi- 
chel Jobert calls the U.S. “adversary- 
partnership” relationship with the So- 
viet Union. Indeed, some Europeans are 
now convinced that the latest diplomatic 
crisis was deliberately staged by Kissin- 
ger to forestall the creation of a poten- 
tial rival to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. condomin- 
ium—namely a united Europe 

V. He doth distort the military 
situation. 

Europeans are tired of listening to 
first the pleas and now the threats of 
Washington to pull out its troops, while 
the U.S. ignores the fact that 300,000 
Americans are in Europe primarily to 
act as an advance guard for US. de- 
fense. American forces are not in Eu- 
rope out of charity: the Pentagon would 
clearly prefer that Berlin be the battle- 
ground in a potential encounter with the 
Soviet Union rather than Boston. Says 
Jobert: “In all frankness, if it is in the in- 
terest of the U.S. to remain in Europe, 
it will remain here. If it is not in its in- 
terest. it will leave.” 
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by Israeli forces in the Sinai 
Moreover, he did not overre- 
act when Israeli troops vio- 
lated the Oct. 22 cease-fire 
and surrounded the city of 
Port Suez. Sadat’s restraint 
allowed Kissinger to make a 
convincing case to the Israe- 
lis that Egypt really wanted 
an agreement. 

Kissinger considers Sadat 
the outstanding Arab leader, 
“a man of vision and cour- 
age, not concerned about 
standing up against enor- 
mous. difficulties.” Egypt's 
President enthusiastically re- 
turns the praise. As Sadat 
told TIME in a recent inter- 
view, “He is a very good man 
For the first time, you have 
a real politician as Secretary 
of State. He is a man of vi- 
sion and also a strategist. Above all, he 
is a man of his word.” 

Another Middle Easterner who 
seems to have a conceptual knack for 
successful bargaining is Israeli Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan. He handled 
many of the negotiations with Sadat 
—through Kissinger, of course—and has 
been designated Israel's representative 
in the disengagement talks with Syria 
that will begin in Washington this week 
Another Kissinger favorite, surprisingly 
enough, is French Foreign Minister Mi- 
chel Jobert, who has been the Secretary's 
most acerbic critic in European assem- 


Vi. He hath fabricated this po- 
litical crisis. 

Kissinger’s outburst against the Eu- 
ropean decision to go ahead with a con- 
ference with the Arabs on the plane fly- 
ing back from the NATO meeting in 
Brussels, and his follow-up statements, 
are seen as deliberate provocations 
What makes the Europeans so sure that 
it is staged is that the theatrics are out 
of all proportion to the problem. As a 
French official put it: “Why is it so vital 
for the U.S. if Europe takes a [separate] 
position in the Middle East?” Europeans 
argue that any conference with the Arab 
nations on the oil crisis is most unlikely 
to upset Kissinger’s peace negotiations. 
Besides, the conference is tentative at 
best and far in the future. So how, then, 
could it threaten to unravel Kissinger’s 
foreign policy? 

Vil. He hath demonstrated to us 
our weakness. 

The sin that the Europeans will nev- 
er forgive. and rarely admit, is that by 
demanding so much of Europe Kissin- 
ger has shown how weak it really is. 
After all the flowery rhetoric about Eu- 
ropean unity by 1980, the nine nations 
of the Common Market have failed the 
test of their first serious external chal- 
lenge and fallen back to squabbling 
among themselves. Former French Pre- 
mier Maurice Couve de Murville be- 








blies. Kissinger’s superlatives, though, 
are saved for Chinese Premier Chou En- 
lai, whom he describes as “the greatest 
statesman of our era.” 

In forging Washington's new links 
with Peking and establishing a person- 
al rapport with Chou, Kissinger shrewd- 
ly capitalized on China’s fears of Soviet 
expansionism. Timing, Kissinger read- 
ily concedes, has always played a large 
part in his success as a statesman. But 
says one Washington friend and admir- 
er: “Sure, a lot of doors open for him. 
but he walks through them with class.” 

Flexible Tactician. Kissinger ap- 
proaches negotiations, not as a lawyer 
trying to dispose of a case, but as an in- 
tellectual and historian. His thorough 
steeping in the facts about a country and 
its problems seldom fails to impress gov- 
ernment leaders. Although a flexible 
tactician, he will, if necessary, present a 
proposal over and over in hopes of get- 
ting it accepted. In Paris during 1972, 
negotiating an end to U.S. participation 
in the Vietnamese war. Kissinger often 
worked double sessions, seeing the 
North and South Vietnamese separately 
and at length in search of ways to bring 
the two antagonists closer. He estab- 
lished a respectful relationship with Ha- 
noi’s chief representative Le Duc Tho. 
despite his exasperation with the dog- 
gedly hortatory North Vietnamese ap- 
proach to negotiations. 

Kissinger has a finely tuned sense 
of hierarchy and addresses those 
he deals with in subtly differing 


lieves that the end result of the Nixon- 
Kissinger salvo will be more disarray 
for Europe in the years to come. “But 
it's most probably what Kissinger 
wants,” he said. “We never seriously be- 
lieved that the U.S. was interested in a 
united Europe anyway.” 
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“It's from Europe. They're thinking about 
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having a ‘Year of the United States. 
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PARTYING WITH FAVORITE DATE NANCY MAGINNES 
Chess with Buchwald, dinner at the Bradens’. 


ways. When he meets Israeli leaders, for 
instance, Kissinger calls Golda Meir 
“Madame Prime Minister,” while Da- 
yan and Allon are always “Moshe” and 
“Yigal.” Foreign Minister Abba Eban, 
by contrast, is simply “Eban.” Explains 
one participant in their talks: “For Mrs. 
Meir he has high respect, with Dayan 
good rapport, with Allon comradeship. 
With Eban there is not much more than 
a colleague-to-colleague relationship, 
since Eban is the silent man on the team 


who does not have much to 
say.” Although Sadat ad- 
dresses his “dear friend” as 
“Henry,” Kissinger calls 
the Egyptian leader “Mr. 
President.” 

Once he begins negoti- 
ations, the particular Kis- 
singer mystique begins to 
operate, and that in itself is 
almost a harbinger of suc- 
cess. Witand humor are key 
weapons. After many years 
of conferences and confron- 
tations, he has even relaxed 
poker-faced Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko 
to the point that they can 
kid each other about the re- 
cording devices hidden in 
rooms they are using. 

During one sensitive stage of last 
fall’s disengagement negotiations, Kis- 
singer felt that the Israelis were trying 
to propose more than the Egyptians 
were prepared to consider. He advised 
the Israelis to hold back a bit. When an 
edgy Cabinet minister declared that it 
would be wrong to offer less than Israel 
was genuinely willing to concede, Kis- 
singer smiled and answered: “Don't 
push it. Be despicable—like me.” He 
feels that tension-easing banter can of- 
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Kissinger’s Old-Boy Network 


While on a visit to Washington, 
D.C., a few years ago, Israeli Knesset 
Member Gad Yaacobi picked up his ho- 
tel telephone early one morning and di- 
aled the White House. Asking for Henry 
Kissinger’s office, Yaacobi identified 
himself and explained that he would like 
to drop by to talk to the President's for- 
eign policy adviser. Normally, such a re- 
quest from a relatively unimportant vis- 
itor would be brushed aside as an 
intrusion on Kissinger’s carefully ra- 
tioned time. Yaacobi’s appointment, 
however, was promptly arranged for 4 
p.m. that same day. Recalling the in- 
cident last week with a grin, Yaacobi ex- 
plained: “I guess that’s what you call 
having an in.” 

Like Yaacobi, several dozen other 
non-Americans have a similar in with 
the U.S. Secretary of State. They are 
alumni of Harvard University’s six- 
week summer International Seminar, 
run by Kissinger for 18 consecutive sum- 
mers, until he joined the White House 
staff. Each year he selected about 40 
men and women from abroad who had 
already started their careers and who, 
he figured, might eventually become 
leaders in their own countries. 

Kissinger chose well: among the 
graduates of his seminars are Belgium’s 
prospective Prime Minister Leo Tinde- 
mans, West German Minister for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Erhard Eppler, Is- 
raeli Deputy Premier Yigal Allon, South 
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Korean former Prime Minister Chung 
Il Kwon, Japanese Minister of Trade 
and Industry Yasuhiro Nakasone, Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister Knut Fryden- 
lund, and such prominent nongovern- 
ment figures as West German Editor 
Theo Sommer and British Historian Mi- 
chael Foot. 

In conversations with TIME corre- 
spondents last week, many of Kissin- 
ger’s “old boys” remembered him as a 
reserved, hard-working scholar without 
flamboyance. Belgium’s former Finance 
Minister André Vlerick (seminar of ’53) 
recalled: “Henry Kissinger was very shy 
and timid. He was self-conscious about 
being considered a foreigner by the 
Americans.” 

. 

While some alumni recall that Kis- 
singer at times was overbearing and a 
stickler for rules, none deny his unmis- 
takable intellectual brilliance. A Euro- 
pean student of Kissinger’s in 1962 who 
is now a senior Official in his own coun- 
try remembers that “one had to be alert 
in Kissinger’s class or else one would 
be pushed quickly against the wall. The 
seminars were fencing matches, one hit 
after the other. His strong weapon in ar- 
guing was irony. We all loved it. He was 
never boring, always relating to what 
was actually happening.” 

Some former students occasionally 
dig out their old seminar notebooks for 
insight into Kissinger’s current policies. 
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ten help negotiations proceed smoothly, 
which may explain in part his lack of 
success with relatively humorless Jap- 
anese diplomats. 

Once talks begin in earnest, how- 
ever, Kissinger can become deadly se- 
rious and wholly pragmatic. Says one 
Middle Eastern diplomat: “He does not 
make value judgments. The question for 
him is not who is right and who is wrong. 
The question is what in reality can be 
achieved under the prevailing circum- 
stances.” Kissinger frequently stage- 
manages negotiations to produce the 
right kind of “atmospherics.” Said Cos- 
ta Rica’s Foreign Minister Gonzalo 
Facio, after the Mexico City conference: 
“When he has a tough response, he lays 
it on gently but clearly. But when he 
has good news, he warms up like a Vi- 
ennese good fairy, all sugar plums and 
Schlag (whipped cream].” 

Five-Minute Deal. The Schlag is 
more than topping. In Geneva last De- 
cember, Egypt almost scotched the first 
meeting of the U.N.-sponsored talks 
with Israel on disengagement by object- 
ing to the seating arrangements. The 
Egyptians demanded an empty table be- 
tween themselves and the Israelis for 
distance, with the Israelis sitting next to 
the Americans like satellites. The Israe- 
lis bluntly refused. At that point, recalls 


Yaacobi says that his 1967 notes contain 
“a very precise plan of what subsequent- 
ly happened in America’s relations with 
China, Viet Nam, Russia and the Mid- 
dle East.” Tindemans feels that Wash- 
ington’s present difficulties with Europe 
were anticipated by Kissinger in 1962: 
“He realized that Europe would want to 
take an independent stand, but warned 
that Europe must accept the conse- 
quences of its policy.” 

Many former students claim that 
their exposure to Kissinger in the sem- 
inars has helped them to understand 
certain key elements in his approach 
to foreign policy: an undisguised dis- 
dain for bureaucracy, an impatience 
with utopian ideas, and an ability to 
view power relationships unencumbered 
by ideology. Several former students re- 
marked that Kissinger had no apparent 
heroes, and that his supposed admi- 
ration for Metternich has been con- 
siderably exaggerated. Some Asian and 
Middle Eastern students criticize him 
on the grounds that he viewed the world 
in European terms and understood lit- 
tle about the Third World. 

Like most teachers, Kissinger is 
pleased to see his former students suc- 
ceed. At diplomatic receptions, he en- 
joys greeting foreign officials as “my old 
student.” He must have been especially 
delighted at the opening of last year’s 
Middle East peace conference in Gene- 
va, where Tahseen Basheer was the 
Egyptian spokesman and his Israeli 
counterpart was Meron Medzini. Both 
are Kissinger alumni 
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one participant, Kissinger “entered the 
room smiling and cracking jokes. He ex- 
claimed what a pleasure it was to see 
Abba Eban. (They had breakfasted to- 
gether.) Grabbing Eban by an elbow, 
Kissinger took him aside. The Egyptians 
were in a bind, Kissinger explained. 
They were embarrassed because the Syr- 
ians had refused to join the talks and 
needed to avoid the appearance of being 
too easy with the Israelis. Would the Is- 
raelis consent to make some adjustments 
in the seating? ‘You don’t like the empty 
table? No? What about another plan, an 
arrangement that would place the Israe- 
lis between the Russians and the U.N. 
delegation?’ If the Israelis agreed, he 
would try the idea on the Egyptians. In 
five minutes, a deal was reached, and the 
talks moved ahead with the Israelis next 
to the Soviets and the Egyptians along- 
side the Americans in a symbolically im- 
portant game of political musical chairs. 
The ice had been broken largely by Kis- 
singer’s warm personality and, even in 
this relatively minor dispute, his accu- 
rate sensing of what each side could or 
could not yield on.” 

Background Music. As part of his 
“atmospherics,” Kissinger at times un- 
abashedly uses the American press corps 
that travels with him aboard Air Force 
Two. During the shuttle flights between 
Jerusalem and Aswan in January, which 
eventually led to disengagement along 
the Suez Canal, the press was an inte- 
gral part of Kissinger’s diplomatic gap 
closing. Whenever he was asked how far 
along the negotiations had come, Kis- 
singer would answer, “Oh, 60% com- 
pleted.” The next time it was 75% and 
the next 90%. As the two sides kept 
reading these daily stories, they could 
not help being nudged into believing 
that a settlement was nearly at hand. 
“He played the press like a cello,” re- 
calls one reporter. “We created all the 
background music he needed.” 

In return for such orchestration, 
however, Kissinger is more available to 
journalists than any other major figure 
in the Nixon Administration and more 
open than any other Secretary of State 
in recent years. On long flights aboard 
Air Force Two he will wander into the 
press section to trade news or simply 
chat. At such moments he is unprofes- 
sionally informal and often brutally can- 
did in his assessment of the leaders he 
has just talked to. Shirt open, stomach 
bulging, he will complain: “When I ne- 
gotiate I get nervous, and when I get ner- 
vous I eat. When I get rid of this Arab- 
Israeli thing, I am going to weigh 350 
Ibs.” Newsmen enjoy the proximity to 
Kissinger and the thoroughness of his 
briefings, but they also complain that 
he can occasionally be devious. Despite 
promises to the contrary, he has yet to 
reveal the reasons that he says required 
a worldwide U.S. alert during the latest 
Middle East war. 

These days, Kissinger does much of 
his socializing aloft. Since becoming Sec- 
retary of State, he has cut down on his 
after-hours activities in Washington. He 
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studiously avoids cocktail parties; if 
forced to attend a reception, the abste- 
mious Kissinger (who does not smoke) 
will sip unconvincingly at a glass of wine 
or champagne. When he does relax, it is 
within a small circle of friends. They in- 
clude the writing Alsop brothers (Stew- 
art and Joseph), Humorist Art Buch- 
wald (a regular chess partner) and 
Columnist Tom Braden and his wife 
Joan. A pleasant evening for the capi- 
tal’s most sought-after guest may include 
nothing more than dinner at the Bra- 
dens’ with “favorite date” Nancy Ma- 
ginnes, a Nelson Rockefeller aide, fol- 
lowed by the home screening of a movie. 
The Secretary's two children, Eliz- 
abeth, 15, and David, 12—he was di- 
vorced in 1964—live with their mother 
in Belmont, Mass. This week while they 
are on spring vacation, they will get a 
treat that any school child would envy. 
Kissinger is taking them to Moscow. 


WRIGHT—MIAMI NEWS 


Lately, most of the Secretary’s meals 
have been either on the road or in his 
private State Department dining room, 
where he has played host to such of- 
ficial guests as Israel's Eban or Jordan's 
King Hussein. At least once a week he 
will have breakfast with Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger. Both men in- 
sist that they have a healthy working 
relationship based on mutual respect. 
“Schlesinger and I are closer together 
on strategic policy than any other Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense since Dean 
Acheson and Robert Lovett,” Kissinger 
insists. “We have no basic differences 
on strategic policy, although we may 
have some tactical differences.” 

Kissinger’s grueling workday begins 
shortly before 8 o’clock, when he leaves 
his town house overlooking Rock Creek 
Park for the White House. Normally, 
he spends the morning there and the 
rest of the day, which often does not 
end until midnight, at his State Depart- 
ment office. When he is not traveling, 
Saturdays and many Sundays are work- 
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days, not only for Kissinger, but for 
much of his staff as well. “It takes a hy- 
perthyroid condition, an iron will and, 
somewhere down the list, intelligence,” 
says one assistant. “Fortunately, Henry 
has all three.” His aides are not quite so 
well endowed with stamina. They can 
hardly wait until early April, when the 
boss plans a ten-day vacation in 
Acapulco. 

One reason for Kissinger’s exhaust- 
ing routine is that he still serves as pres- 
idential adviser for national security af- 
fairs and National Security Council 
chairman as well as Secretary of State. 
Another reason is that since moving to 
Foggy Bottom, Kissinger, between over- 
seas trips, has been attempting to over- 
haul the creaky machinery of the U:S. 
State Department. Some staffers com- 
plain that Kissinger is too aloof and fails 
to delegate enough authority. On the 
other hand, notes Ambassador-at-Large 


Robert McCloskey, 51, “there is a sense 
of excitement among the professionals. 
Kissinger’s coming has made them feel 
not only on center stage but also part of 
the decision-making process.” 

Answering Cables. Kissinger has 
gathered an energetic, able team of aides 
and advisers, including Winston Lord, 
36, head of his planning and coordina- 
tion staff, Department Counselor Hel- 
mut Sonnenfeldt, 47, Executive Assis- 
tant Lawrence Eagleburger, 43, and 
Press Aide George Vest, 55. He has be- 
gun to pluck more talent out of the State 
Department to augment this group. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Joseph J. Sisco, 
54, the longtime Middle East expert, was 
persuaded to back out of a college pres- 
idency (Hamilton College in upstate 
New York) and was promoted to the 
No. 3 spot, Under Secretary for Polit- 
ical Affairs. The No. 2 job of Deputy Sec- 
retary is held by an able former Am- 
bassador to Bonn, Kenneth Rush, 64, 
who oversees administration. 

At the regional level, Arthur Hart- 
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man, 48, a Kissinger favorite, was re- 
cruited from the U.S. Mission to the Eu- 
ropean Community to oversee European 
affairs as Assistant Secretary. Sisco’s old 
job of Assistant Secretary for Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs was last 
week given to his capable longtime as- 
sistant, Alfred (“Roy”) Atherton, 52. 
Jack Kubisch, 52, who was in the Paris 
embassy during Kissinger’s secret ses- 
sions with Le Duc Tho, now runs Inter- 
American Affairs. Robert Ingersoll, 60, 
who tried conscientiously to patch up 
U.S.-Japanese relations as best he could 
as Ambassador to Japan, was called 
home from Tokyo five months ago to be- 
come Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 

A few years ago, Kissinger depre- 
catingly noted that the most impressive 
function of the State Department was 
answering cables. Receptivity is not 





WITH SOVIET PARTY BOSS BREZHNEV 
Rare criticism from Moscow. 


enough, and no longer is the department 
allowed to wait for things to happen and 
then figure the best way out. All of 
State’s bureau heads have been given the 
same mandate from Kissinger: to define 
precisely the foreign policy options in 
their areas. One sign of Kissinger’s prog- 
ress in trying to vitalize the department: 
ambassadors who formerly went to the 
White House for information on foreign 
policymaking are calling again at State. 
The foreign service has so far not 
shown as much Kissinger imprint, part- 
ly because Kissinger does not always 
have the final say in the selection of am- 
bassadors. Two important posts, how- 
ever, have been filled during Kissinger’s 
tenure as Secretary with promising re- 
sults. In Egypt, where President Sadat 
has resumed diplomatic relations that 
were broken off by the 1967 war, Ca- 
reerman and Arabist Hermann Eilts, 
52, like Kissinger an emigrant from 
Germany in his youth, has assumed 
the re-established ambassador's post. 
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Last December, Walter Stoessel, 54, 
formerly Ambassador to Warsaw, was 
named Ambassador to Moscow. Secre- 
tary Kissinger is not permitted to do to 
Stoessel what Presidential Adviser Kis- 
singer did to Stoessel’s predecessor, 
Jacob Beam: in 1972, while he was ne- 
gotiating détente with the Kremlin, Kis- 
singer sneaked into Moscow without 
even telling Beam that he was coming, 
or why 

Open Target. Kissinger’s passion- 
ate concern for secrecy, indeed, is one 
of the things for which he is most often 
faulted by his critics. Kissinger’s treat- 
ment of Beam in Moscow may have been 
humiliating, but at least it had no ad- 
verse effect on U.S.-Soviet relations. On 
the other hand, relations between Wash- 
ington and Tokyo have gone awry ever 
since Kissinger went to Peking in 1971 
without telling former Japanese Premier 
vss Eisaku Sato what was afoot with 
™  Sato’s Chinese neighbors. Even if 
rumors of Nixon’s proposed visit 
had leaked, some critics say, it 
would have been less damaging in 
the long run than Japan’s subse- 
quent loss of face. One specific 
complaint of U.S. intelligence ex- 
perts who resent Kissinger’s ex- 
cessive sense of secrecy: the fact 
that information about his talks 
in Peking with Chinese Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung have never been al- 
lowed to circulate beyond the 
White House. 

Kissinger’s eminence and vis- 
ibility as a ranking world states- 
man make him a fairly open and 
obvious target for criticism, some 
of it valid, some not. One com- 
plaint is that he gets along better 
with dictators than democrats. 
Kissinger replies, “Our initial ne- 
gotiations were directed to author- 
itarian governments because that 
was where we faced the danger 
of war. Negotiations with allies 
are more complex in this phase 
of the development of Western de- 
mocracies but in the long run more 
important.” 

The most trenchant criticism, how- 
ever, comes from old academic col- 
leagues who question his intensive use 
of personal diplomacy. The University 
of Chicago’s Hans Morgenthau worries 
that Kissinger will be constricted in 
whatever else he does by an obsession 
with preserving détente. Harvard Pro- 
fessor of Government Nadav Safran, 
who otherwise gives Kissinger’s perfor- 
mance high marks, suggests that “per- 
haps a less interesting Secretary of State 
might delegate authority so that vari- 
ous people would be running various 
problem areas simultaneously.” 

More than one critic recalls that it 
was Kissinger himself, in the spring 1966 
issue of the quarterly magazine Daed- 
alus, who wrote: “The statesman is sus- 
picious of those who personalize foreign 
policy, for history teaches him the fra- 
gility of structures dependent upon 
individuals.” 


With that dogma in mind, the Kis- 
Singer crilics contend that his penchant 
for building a policy on personal rap- 
port can sometimes be a barrier to shap- 
ing objective policies. Some feel that 
Washington’s tlt toward Pakistan dur- 
ing the 1971 Bangladesh war was mo- 
tivated as much by Kissinger’s (and Nix- 
on’s) dislike of Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi as by the fact that the 
eager Pakistanis were assisting Wash- 
ington in its overtures to Peking. 

In the Middle East, claim the crit- 
ics, there is a built-in peril in Kissin- 
ger’s approach to negotiations. Peace, 
complains one U.S. observer, “is being 
built on confidence in Kissinger as a go- 
between. There isn’t any systematic 
method.” Sadat has put absolute trust 
in Kissinger’s ability to achieve Egypt's 
goals. For the sake of the Egyptian Pres- 
ident, who cannot stay out ahead of the 
rest of the Arab world in dealing with Is- 
rael for too long, the Secretary must try 
to win results fairly soon. But the Mid- 
dle Eastern tangle is not easily unrav- 
eled, and Kissinger, in the end, may not 
be able to deliver. If this happens, or if 
Middle East negotiations are not con- 
cluded before he leaves office, the result 
might be a backlash of resentment 
against the U.S. for betraying a trust. 

Flight Bag Diplomacy. Asked to 
comment on his opponents, Kissinger 
answers with a smile, “Anyone who crit- 
icizes me cannot be in good faith.” His 
serious answer is that it was not choice 
but necessity that has forced him to con- 
duct so much foreign policy out of his 
own flight bag. How, he asks, would a 
more conventional approach have 
worked better? His activities thus far, 
both as Presidential Adviser and Sec- 
retary of State, involved what Kissinger 
refers to as “crisis management,” and 
he stoutly defends the results: “The Mid- 
dle East is very complex, and it still is 
potentially explosive. Our relations with 
China are solid. Viet Nam has held up 
better than I thought. In Europe, we will 
come out of the latest blowup much 
stronger because we will bring issues 
that have been disentangled back into 
some political focus.” 

The magician’s subjects, however, 
are by no means docile: he still faces po- 
tential setbacks in détente, the Middle 
East, Europe—and Washington, where 
impeachment could undo much of what 
he hoped to accomplish. But if the cri- 
ses ever fade, Kissinger hopes to shift, 
so to speak, from defense to offense. He 
wants to do nothing less than rebuild 
the national foreign policy consensus 
that was fragmented first by Viet Nam 
and then by Watergate. His aim, in a 
world where Kissinger sees conflict as 
the norm, is to define U.S. foreign pol- 
icy goals so clearly that future Admin- 
istrations will have no difficulty under- 
standing what they are. If that happens, 
what is good for America will inevita- 
bly be good for Henry Kissinger. He will 
have become more than a second Met- 
ternich; he will be the first statesman of 
nuclear diplomacy. 
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BRITAIN 


Terror on a London 


To Britons, assassination is a foreign 
word, a foreign act 


Author Brian McConnell wrote that 
sentence in a 1969 book called Assas- 
sination, and he did so with considerable 
evidence to back it up: though shooting 
incidents had been gradually increasing 
in Britain, guns and political terrorism 
were still notably scarce in British life 
One evening last week in London, Mc- 
Connell was given a persuasive reason 
to reconsider his analysis. As he was rid- 
ing in a cab near Buckingham Palace, 
a white British Ford in front of him 
veered to the left, forcing a maroon Aus- 
tin Princess limousine to a halt. On top 
of the limousine, visible from front and 
rear, was a shield displaying the royal 
coat of arms. Inside were Princess Anne 
and her husband of four months, Cap- 
tain Mark Phillips 

As passing pedestrians and motor- 
ists watched in horror, a tall, thin young 
gunman with clipped chin whiskers 
leaped from the Ford and raced toward 
the limousine, firing two pistols as he 
ran. One shot struck the limousine driv- 
er, who collapsed. A bodyguard sitting 
next to the chauffeur jumped from the 
front seat with an automatic pistol. He 
fired one shot, missing; then his weap- 
on jammed. Three quick rounds felled 
him. The gunman dashed to the lim- 
ousine and began pulling violently on 
the doors, trying to get inside. On the 
back seat huddled Anne, her husband, 
and a lady in waiting, Rowena Brassey 

Writer McConnell jumped out of his 
taxi and ran up to the gunman. Despite 
the bloodshed and the gunman’s frantic 
attempts to force his way into the royal 
limousine, McConnell remembers say- 
ing with typical British cool: “Look, old 
man, these people are friends of mine 
Don’t be silly, just give me the gun,” 
He moved forward to take the weapon, 
when suddenly “there was a blinding 
flash, and I remember thinking, ‘Christ, 
the bastard’s shot me.’ ” 

Within moments the assailant had 
also shot a policeman who was dashing 
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ROYAL COUPLE BEFORE THE ATTACK 


A blinding flash, frantic attempts and a rugby tackle. 


to the rescue. At the sight of a second 
constable, Peter Edmonds, 24, the gun- 
man fled into St. James’s Park, which 
flanks the Buckingham Palace Mall. Ed- 
monds, who was unarmed, brought him 
down with a flying rugby tackle. A 
young woman rushed up to the Austin 
and asked Anne, “Are you all right, 
love?” Though severely shaken, she re- 
plied, “Yes, I'm fine, thank you.” A bul- 
let through the rear window marked 
how close they had come to death. It 
was the first attack on the royal family 
since 1939, when shots were fired at the 
Duchess of Kent 

Within a short time, the princess was 
carrying on in stiff-upper-lip fashion, is- 
suing a statement in which she ex- 
pressed concern for those hurt in the in- 
cident: McConnell, 46; the driver, Alec 
Callender, 55; the bodyguard, James 
Beaton, 30; and the policeman, Michael 
Hills, 22. All were later reported in sat- 
isfactory condition 

The gunman was identified as lan 
Ball, 26, who apparently had hoped to 
kidnap the princess. In his car, police 


ANNE’S AUSTIN LIMOUSINE NEAR BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE ATTACK 





found a neatly typed but disjointed let- 
ter full of grievances against the royal 
family. The letter asked the Queen for 
a ransom of £2 million ($4.7 million) 
Scotland Yard immediately launched an 
investigation to discover any possible ac- 
complices; preliminary evidence indi- 
cated that Ball had acted alone 

Any would-be assailant could have 
learned where Anne and her husband 
were to be on the day of the attack by 
the simple expedient of reading the 
“Court Circular,” a chronicle of the roy- 
al family’s activities that is published in 
a number of London papers. Such pub- 
licity will doubtless now be limited, and 
extra protection has already been as- 
signed to the royal family. Nevertheless 
there is still understandable resistance 
to change the traditions of centuries. The 
royal family has “no intention of living 
in bulletproof cages,” said a palace 
spokesman. After all, pointed out Home 
Secretary Roy Jenkins, “it is not pos- 
sible for public figures to make public 
appearances clandestinely, so to speak 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon’s Armed Doves 


Alone among the old European co- 
lonial powers, Portugal has doggedly 
tried to hold onto its Overseas posses- 
sions, Last year more than 40% of the 
country’s $1.3 billion budget was spent 
on a military effort to put down insur- 
rection movements in the three African 
territories of Mozambique, Angola and 
Guinea-Bissau. Now an influential Por- 
tuguese leader has openly questioned the 
government's sacrosanct policy that the 
overseas provinces must be preserved at 
all cost. Ironically, this dovish challenge 
comes from General Antonio de Spino- 
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GENERAL SPINOLA 
A political solution. 


la, a hero of the African wars. Mean- 
while, hawkish devotion to the status 
quo prevails in the civilian-dominated 
National Assembly 

Last month Spinola, who was then 
deputy chief of the armed forces, pub- 
lished a book called Portugal and the Fu- 
ture, in which he argued that to “try to 
win a subversive war by military means 
is to accept defeat in advance.” For that 
reason, he suggested, a political solution 
in the territories was the only answer 
The book caused a sensation when first 
copies appeared in Lisbon. Spinola’s 
iconoclastic views were well known be- 
fore it was published and were widely 
shared by many of his fellow officers in 
the armed forces. He also reportedly had 
the ear of moderate Premier Marcello 
Caetano, who had succeeded to power 
after illness forced Dictator Anténio de 
Oliveira Salazar’s resignation in 1968 

ineffectual Band. One man Spino- 
la definitely did not have the ear of, how- 
ever, was Américo Thomaz, Portugal's 
President, who wields great influence as 
a leader of the nation’s wealthy, priv- 
ileged “100 families.” Thomaz has been 
unbending in his allegiance to Salazar’s 
conviction that “the provinces” are an 
integral part of “Metropolitan Portu- 
gal.” Backed by powerful conservatives 
in the government and in the National 
Assembly, Thomaz pressured Caetano 
into sacking Spinola and his sympathet- 
ic boss General Francisco Costa Gomes 
The move caused tremors in the armed 
forces and set rumors afoot that a mil- 
itary coup might be in the offing. UI- 
timately, a brave but ineffectual band 
of 200 soldiers marched on Lisbon; the 
protesters were easily disarmed and all 
troops in Portugal were ordered con- 
fined to barracks. Rather ignominiously, 
some garrisons were put in the custody 
of the National Republican Guard, a 
paramilitary police force. Since then the 
purge has continued. Among the victims 
losing their jobs: the head of the Lisbon 
military academy and the deputy com- 
mander of the navy 

At week’s end the government had 
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still not decided what to do with 
Spinola, who was stripped of his job 
but not his military rank. A dashing 
combat commander who often heli- 
coptered to rebel fighting fronts 
armed only with a swagger stick, 
Spinola is admired not only by the 
45,000 troops in Portugal but also by 
both black soldiers and white settlers 
in Africa. After he left his position 
last year as commander and military 
governor of Guinea-Bissau (where he 
reportedly met in secret with leaders 
of the rebel forces), troop morale 
there plummeted 

Ringing Rhetoric. In diamond- 
and oil-rich Angola, white settlers 
are restive under Portuguese rule, 
and have considered breaking away 
as Rhodesia did from Britain in 1965; 
they too like Spinola because he ad- 
vocates greater autonomy for the 
provinces. Moreover, Spinola cannot 
be dismissed as just another left-wing 
critic. During the Spanish civil war he 
fought as a volunteer for Franco, and 
then went to Hitler’s Third Reich for 
military training 

President Thomaz and Portugal's 
rightist ultras are faced with a highly un- 
comfortable dilemma. The general’s ar- 
rest or exile would surely shatter already 
shaky morale, if it did not lead to open 
revolt by the military. On the other 
hand, Spinola at liberty represents a vi- 
able symbol of an alternative to the mor- 
ibund colonial policies of the regime. Al- 
ready, countless thousands of Portu- 
guese have been caught by the ringing 
rhetoric of his message: “A government 
policy can never be genuine unless it is 
guided by the desire of those who are 
governed. Those who really believe in 
the binding force of Portugality have 
nothing to fear from a move toward fed- 
eration. It is not national unity that is 
at stake but imperial unity, and today’s 
conscience does not accept empires.” 





CONSERVATIVE LEADER STANFIELD 


CANADA 


Gunning for Trudeau 


Ever since his unexpected battering 
at the polls 16 months ago, Canada’s 
flamboyant Prime Minister Pierre Elli- 
ot Trudeau has been living on a political 
razor’s edge. Forced to form a minority 
government after the 1972 vote that 
wiped out his Liberal Party's majority, 
leaving the Liberals with 109 of Parlia- 
ment’s 263 seats, Trudeau, 54, was ex- 
pected by many pundits to be out of of- 
fice within half a year. But the 
Conservatives were unable to exploit the 
strength of their 107 seats because of in- 
ternal disputes over party leadership, 
and Trudeau has managed to survive by 
forming an uneasy alliance with the 
stronger of Canada’s two minority par- 
ties, the socialist New Democratic Party, 
which has 31 seats. Last week the Con- 
servatives finally consolidated their forc- 
es into fighting trim, apparently ready to 
make a serious effort to unseat Trudeau 
from the post he has held since 1968 

At their biennial policy convention 
in Ottawa, the Conservatives voted re- 
sounding approval of Party Leader Rob- 
ert Stanfield, 59, as the man who could 
lead them to power, giving him 86% of 
the votes in a confidence motion. Stan- 
field is known for his single-minded de- 
termination and unquestioned integrity 
In making him their undisputed leader, 
the Conservatives submerged a good 
deal of the intraparty frictions and fac- 
tionalism that have impaired their at- 
tempts to unseat Trudeau. The conven- 
tion also produced the Conservatives’ 
strongest statement of national policy to 
date, endorsing Stanfield’s position in fa- 
vor of wage and price controls to curb in- 
flation and—reflecting the country’s 
mood of intensified nationalism—ap- 
proving resolutions calling for Canadian 
ownership and control of at least one 
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PRIME MINISTER TRUDEAU 
In quest of an elusive parliamentary majority. 
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If you live in a home built with 
wood, you know the good news 
already. If you live in something 
else, we suggest you read on and 
find out what you're missing. 


Wood. 
Nature’s miracle insulator. 
Of all structural building 
materials, wood is by far the best 


insulator. Wood insulates 4 times } 


better than cinder block, 6 times 
better than brick, 15 times better 
than concrete or 
stone, 400 
times better 
than steel, 
and an as- 
tonishing 
1,700 times 
better than aluminum. 


Wood. 
The secret ingredient. 


Wood isn’t as dense as it looks. 
Its cells contain millions of tiny 
airspaces. And air is one of the 
best insulators known. What's 
more, wood frame construction 
provides plenty of room for other 
insulating materials to be add- 
ed between wall studs, 
floor joists as well as 
ceiling joists. That's 
why a wood frame 
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Why a lot of 
American home owners 
are weathering the energy 
crisis better than others. 


house will keep you warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. 


Wood. 
Tried and true. 

A test was conducted at 
Arizona State University 
that compared the fuel 
consumption of two 
structures identical in 
size — one built with 
wood, the other with 
masonry. Both structures 
were insulated. And both 
were exposed at the same 
time to identical weather 
conditions and controlled 

interior temperatures. 
The results demonstrated 

that, during the heating 
season, the wood house used 
23 percent less energy than 

the masonry house. And 30.2 

percent less during the air 

conditioning season. 


Wood. 
The energy saver. 
Windows often occupy from 
30% to 70% of a home’s outer 
wall. So it’s important to look 
carefully at the insulation 
they provide. The fact 
is, after a house has 
been fully insulated, 
the remaining heat 




















loss can be cut 30% simply by 
choosing wood windows with 
insulating glass. Regardless of 
what fuel prices happen to be, that 
translates into important savings 
on fuel bills. For instance, ina 
typical 16- NINE, 1400 square 
foot home in the 
Chicago area, 
1972 winter 
savings ranged 
from $88.40 with 
gas, to $106.47 
with oil, and 
$124.25 with 
electric heat. 


Whar’s more, trees while 
growing consume only solar 
energy. And when processed, 
wood requires only about 430 
kilowatt hours per ton—compared 
to 2,700 for steel and 17,000 
for aluminum. 

So, after all the facts are in, it’s 
no wonder that when it comes to 
conserving the energy of the 
nation and the nation’s homes, 
wood is a natural. 


For more information write for 
our free brochure, The Energy 
Conservation Issue. American 
Wood Council, Dept. A, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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major international company in each 
sphere of industry. 

No sooner was the Conservative 
convention over than the Prime Min- 
ister announced that he would go on 
a two-day “main-streeting” (walking 
down streets shaking hands) and 
speech-making tour of the opposition 
stronghold of Saskatchewan. It will be 
his first such journey into the region 
since the election, and was indicative of 
Trudeau’s fighting spirit. After a moody 
period of dejection following his polit- 
ical setback, the first of his career, the 
Prime Minister in recent months has 
shown renewed vigor. 

He clearly needs all the energy he 
can summon to stay in power. Though 
the support of the New Democratic Par- 
ty has kept him afloat, the coalition is 
shaky at best. Trudeau has met just 
enough of the N.D.P.’s principal de- 
mands to make his government’s sur- 
vival possible. He has promised to cre- 
ate a national petroleum company to 
increase government control of Cana- 
da’s petroleum resources and, in the face 
of last year’s 10% inflation, agreed to in- 
crease milk and bread subsidies and set 
up a food-prices review board. But many 
in the N.D.P. want Trudeau to go fur- 
ther, such as nationalizing major indus- 
tries and levying heavier taxes on cor- 
porations. A clash with Trudeau over 
any of these issues could cause the 
N.D.P. to desert him, bringing down his 
government. 

Trudeau has sought to widen his sup- 
port by actively courting both the left 
and labor, making him sound at times 
more like an N.D.P. leader than a fis- 
cally cautious Liberal. In his new image 
as champion of the leftist causes, he has 
struck out at the “myth” that high wage 
demands by unions have contributed to 
inflation. “It has not been the average 
working man who has exerted upward 
pressure on prices,” he claimed earlier 
this month. At the same time, he has 
begun lambasting the “big guys,” the 
multinational corporations. “We will 
not allow profiteers to pile up unearned 
windfall profits at the expense of the 
people of Canada,” Trudeau declares. 

Fighting Words. Trudeau's depen- 
dence upon the N.D.P. has become an 
object of Conservative derision. Conser- 
vative Leader Stanfield taunts him about 
running the country through a “coat- 
room coalition” that has resulted in “al- 
most two years of negotiated inertia.” 
Stanfield also sarcastically notes that the 
Trudeau government could hardly be 
expected to be on its toes when it “is lit- 
erally living on its knees” at the mercy 
of the N.D.P. 

Stanfield’s fighting words have the 
hyperbole of a campaign speech—which 
is exactly how he intended them. 
Though Trudeau's popularity increased 
to 43% (up from 35%) in the polls, the 
once swinging Prime Minister faces nu- 
merous sobering problems. Inflation 
seems insoluble, labor has been making 
strong wage demands, and the Prime 
Minister suffers from deep-rooted un- 


popularity in the west because of what 
many westerners view as his pro-east- 
ern-Canadian oil policy. Tory strategists 
thus believe that Trudeau is still as vul- 
nerable as ever. A no-confidence vote 
on any of the key issues could force Tru- 
deau to call a national election, some- 
thing he would very much like to avoid. 
The results might go against him, top- 
pling him from power. Says Stanfield: 
“T want an election soon. I think we will 
win it.” 





DIEGO GARCIA 


Atoll Trouble 


As one of those incongruous specks 
on the map that once posted the British 
Empire, the isolated little island of Di- 
ego Garcia in the Indian Ocean was no 
better known than it ought to be. Con- 
sisting of two slender strips of sand skirt- 
ing a great lagoon—“like a V written 
by a shaky hand,” wrote one visitor—it 
was overrun by forbidding jungle 
growth, wild donkeys and giant land 
crabs that, according to the few hun- 
dred migratory workers who settled the 
island and harvested its coconut palms, 
would mass like an army to attack and 
devour the unwary stroller. 

But Diego Garcia—named after the 
Portuguese navigator who discovered it 
in 1532—now has come into its own. 
The growing U.S.-Soviet rivalry for na- 
val power in the Indian Ocean has sud- 
denly transformed the tiny coral atoll 
into a strategic scrap of real estate and 
catapulted it into a storm of controversy 
reaching from the Kremlin to the US. 
Senate, from Dar es Salaam to New Del- 
hi. The brouhaha stems from U.S. plans 
to upgrade a small naval and commu- 
nications station on the island into a $55 
million base to support U.S. naval forc- 
es in the Indian Ocean. 

The Pentagon has asked Congress 





to appropriate $29 million this year to 
deepen the harbor, lengthen the 8,000- 
ft. runway to 12,000 fi., and build bar- 
racks for the 500 naval personnel who 
will eventually be stationed there. Such 
an investment is necessary, contends the 
Pentagon, to counter the Soviet naval 
presence in the area, which now aver- 
ages 30 ships; the U.S. presently has 
eight ships, including the aircraft car- 
rier Kitty Hawk, there. The Russian 
presence is expected to increase even 
more with the reopening of the Suez 
Canal. Then the Soviet supply line, 
from its Black Sea bases to the 
Straits of Malacca, will shrink from 
11,000 miles around the Cape of 
Good Hope to 2,200 miles through 
the canal. 

Excellent Perch. The Nixon 
Administration maintains that, ini- 
tially at least, Diego Garcia will 
serve merely as a fueling station for 
American ships and a landing strip 
for reconnaissance aircraft. Inevi- 
tably, there has also been specula- 
tion that the base might be used for 
nuclear submarines and strike air- 
craft, including the new B-1 super- 
sonic bomber—a fact that may 
have prompted Z/zvestia's castiga- 
tion of the U.S. project last week 
as “totally unjustified” and danger- 
ous to détente. 

Diego Garcia's strategic posi- 
tion is evident. Almost equidistant 
from Indonesia and East Africa, In- 
dia and Mauritius, the island sits 
astride the great sea lanes from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Singapore. 
It is an excellent perch from which 
to observe ship traffic from the western 
Pacific to the oil-rich Persian Gulf and 
thence to the Mediterranean. 

The U.S. began eying the island in 
1966 after Mauritius, which had admin- 
istered its affairs, became independent. 
At that time, Britain bought Diego Gar- 
cia for $7.5 million, and signed an agree- 
ment with Washington for a joint U.S.- 
British communications facility on it. 
The countries rimming the area (India, 
Sri Lanka, Indonesia, Kenya and Sin- 
gapore)—and U.S. congressional critics 
as well—fear that the base will increase 
big-power rivalries in the region. Last 
week Australia’s Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam joined the chorus of critics, 
saying that he would try to persuade 
Britain’s Labor government to abrogate 
the agreement made by former Prime 
Minister Edward Heath. So far, Harold 
Wilson’s new government has said only 
that the plan, like all foreign policy is- 
sues, was under “review.” 

The Pentagon, meanwhile, pro- 
fessed not to be taking the fuss too se- 
riously. Much of the outcry, a spokes- 
man declared, was intended for 
domestic political reasons. Many of the 
countries that have criticized the proj- 
ect, he added, privately hoped that the 
U.S. would proceed as planned in order 
to counter Soviet influence. Whether 
Congress will buy that argument at ap- 
propriations time remains to be seen. 
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When the place 
finally closes and / 


the boss Says 
‘*let’s us have one”... 






launch 


alittle Cutty. 














Save Gas 





1. Lower your thermostat and youll save gas. 

2. Keep your outlets clear so heat can circulate. 

3. Insulate adequately, use storm doors @ windows. 
4. Check your furnace, change filters as needed. 


Use gas wisely. It’s clean energy for | 
today and tomorrow. — 














A Talk with the Shah of Iran 


Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, the Shah of Shahs, inheritor of Per- 
sia’s ancient throne, recently was interviewed by Time Inc.'s Ed- 
itor in Chief Hedley Donovan and Chief of Correspondents Mur- 
ray Gart. Their meeting took place over tea in his enormous second- 
floor office, a cruciform chamber in green and silver, in the 
Niavaran Palace, the royal residence in Teheran. The highly ac- 
tive 54-year-old monarch sighed frequently as he talked, his voice 
sometimes dropping to a whisper, as though betraying the burden 
he feels as the absolute ruler of Iran's 34 million people. For more 
than a decade he has concentrated on using his country’s vast oil 
riches to turn Iran into a modern state. With arms purchased pri- 
marily from the U.S., the Shah's country now constitutes the most 
powerful force in the Persian Gulf. Yet the Shah worries about 
war. Iraq has been a troubling neighbor, and the forces of the two 
countries have clashed repeatedly in border skirmishes in the past 
two months. The Shah's views 


ON IRAN’S FOREIGN POLICY. We have positive points. One ts 
that we now have warm relations with the Indians, which was 
not the case before. We have excel- «ox 
lent relations with the Egyptians, 
which was not the case before. We 
are going to have excellent relations 
with the Sudanese. Most of the Af- 
rican countries are running here be- 
cause they know that our help will 
be completely without strings. Chi- 
na is behaving in a very friendly way 
In the long run, all of these are very 
peaceful points. In the short term, 


PARDON—GAMMA 


they will not have any influence on 
the potential threats to my country 
because none of them are going to re- 


strain the Iraqis 


ON OIL. If the oil of this part of the 

world is denied to the so-called West- 

ern world or the free world, you 

are dead. I have to go back a little 

In 1947 the posted price for a bar- 

rel of oil in the Persian Gulf was 

$2.17. Then it was brought down to 

$1.79, and that lasted until 1969. So 

there were 22 years of cheap fuel 

that made Europe what it ts, that 

made Japan what it is. Then the 

price of wheat jumped 300%, veg- 

etables the same, and sugar in the 

past six years increased by 16 times 

Can you imagine? So we charged 

experts to study what prices we should put on oil. Do you 
know that from oil you have today 70,000 derivatives? When 
we empty our wells, then you will be denied what I call this 
noble product. It will take you $8 to extract your shale or tar 
sands. So I said let us start with the bottom price of $7; that is 
the government intake. Suddenly everybody started to shout 
foul. Why don’t you use coal and shale for electricity or to 
heat houses, and keep this precious petrol for the petrochem- 
icals for another 300 years to come? 


ON IRAN’S FOREIGN AID PROGRAM. Ten years ago, UNCTAD 
{United Nations Conference on Trade and Development] start- 
ed to speak about the gap between the haves and the have- 
nots. During all these ten years, not a single resolution was 
adopted to go to the help of the poor countries. Never. Even 
the U.S., this country with your fantastic humanitarian action, 
even you slowed your aid to the developing countries. So the 
gap between the haves and the have-nots widened. At the 
same time, I realize that $40 billion or $50 billion were com- 
ing to the oil-producing countries. So I came up with this idea 
of volunteering not less than $1 billion this year in loans to 
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the International Monetary Fund and to the International 
Bank to take care of the balance of payments deficit in the 
advanced countries of the world and also in the developing 
countries, and to create a new institution to make soft-term 
loans of 2.5% over 15 years, something like that, for projects 
in the developing countries. That is why World Bank Pres- 
ident [Robert] McNamara called it a new Marshall Plan, but 
obviously with a much bigger scope because it concerns the 
whole world. This should really strike the imaginations of 
people because Europe was saved by the Marshall Plan 

I understand that the Arabs want to create their own thing 
They say we will help [only] those we choose, our friends. and 
this and that. What are they going to do with the excess of their 
oil profit? Buy buildings? It is their right. They are sovereign 
countries. My job, my responsibility was to propose what I did 
The rest will depend on the world. and I think other countries 
should support this proposal because it is the only workable so- 
lution yet proposed 


ON CONFLICT WITH IRAQ. The first time [the Iraqis attacked], ob- 
viously we were taken by surprise. Tanks showed up and fired 
pointblank, but they did not really move on. Only the sacrifice 
of our boys saved the situation, and 
then we launched not a very heavy 
counterattack and they fled. [The 
Iraqis want] to keep their people 
busy; so they are always creating 
an imaginary enemy—how do you 
say?—a bogeyman? The second time 
they opened up with artillery, and 
they suffered very heavily when we 
counterattacked 
I get irritated when our good 
friends ask me, “Why do you arm 
so much?” What we fear is that the 
Iraqis will start some kind of ad- 
venture in the Persian Gulf, and if 
the countries there do not ask for 
my assistance, I will be very em- 
barrassed about what to do. That is 
why I propose some kind of region- 
al defensive agreement. So far, ex- 
cept for Oman, we have no reply 
The small states in the region know 
very well that we don’t want any- 
thing. It is the same with Kuwait 
We would hate to see Kuwait fall 
into the wrong hands because of its 
potential wealth. The Iraqis have 
tried to take Kuwait. They aggressed 
They stopped—God knows why 
They could have crossed the whole 
country before midday. But their sub- 
versive activity is going on everywhere 


ON THE SUCCESSION. We have provisions that the Empress will 
be regent until the Crown Prince [Reza, 13] comes of age when 
he is 20. She will rule with the help of a council. That is voted, ac- 
cepted. It is legal. But I also have my political will [which has 
been] written, signed and sent to the people [in order to] try to 
keep what permitted us to be what we are—that is, to continue 
along our present course until the country is really developed 
and illiteracy does not exist any more 


ON THE FUTURE OF IRAN. We now have a program in which the 
factories are offering 49% of their shares to the workers. So the 
workers and the small landholders are in the forefront of our rev- 
olutionary movement and are with the regime. De Gaulle tried 
to do the same in France. He could not. I can, because of the 
very special relationship that exists between the King and the 
people in this country. I hope that this leadership will continue 
until everybody is not only literate but has a good life. A lot is at 
stake in the preservation of this country as an independent, sov- 
ereign. happy. progressive state 
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The sport of kings has been cruel to 
Jockey Mary Bacon, 25. In the five years 
that she has worn silks, Mary has bro- 
ken her back twice, been kidnaped by a 
race-track “Johnny” and shot at. When 
Michigan’s Hazel Park ruled in 1972 that 
Mary and her husband, Jockey Johnny, 
could not both compete, Mary left John- 
ny and went on riding. One of the few 
out-of-saddle distractions she has per- 
mitted herself was a nude pose for Play- 
boy magazine. But it was all coming to- 
gether. Two weeks into the spring 
meeting at New York’s Aqueduct, Mary 
for the first time ranked among the 
track’s top ten jockeys. Only slightly set 
back by a five-day suspension (for care- 
less riding and interference) last week 
that interrupted her triumphant career, 
Mary had a simple explanation for her 
success: “Women have a better temper- 








ament for this work. Getting along with 
a horse is like winning over a child. You 
bullshit your way along.” 

- 

For the third year in succession, King 
Hussein of Jordan, 38, elected last week 
to vacation in Palm Beach. Though un- 
official, his visit did not go unnoticed 
President Nixon provided him with two 
bulletproof limos, and Hussein was ac- 
companied by his Prime Minister, Zaid 
al-Rifai, and Armed Forces Chief of 
Staff Major Zaid bin Shakar. The di- 
minutive monarch put up at the home 
of Jordan’s honorary consul in Palm 
Beach, Kleenex Heir James Kimberly, 
and his wife Jacquie. Then he set about 
enjoying himself. A day’s shooting on a 
nearby game preserve bagged 40 quail, 
and an ocean fishing trip in the Atlan- 
tic made His Majesty the possessor of a 
mighty fish: a 130-lb. grouper. A visit 
to Disney World followed, and finally 
the mandatory shopping spree, which 
last year required a special plane to take 
home the goodies. Asked why Palm 
Beach had become a popular Hussein 
holiday spot, Kimberly replied succinct- 
ly: “He feels safe here.” 

a 

On their way to Egypt for a trip up 
the Nile to see the pyramids, Jackie 
Onassis along with Caroline and John 
Kennedy stopped off at Husband Ari's 
Paris apartment. One evening they sal- 
lied out to the Palais des Congrés to see 
the visiting Russian folk ballet Berkioz- 
ka and during the intermission went 
backstage to meet the cast. Jackie was 
so taken by the great big bear who is a 
traditional member of the troupe that 
she asked him to dance. So, with a growl, 





CHARLES & BARBRA CONFERRING IN HOLLYWOOD ON PALACE ENGAGEMENT 


RUSSIAN BEAR HUGGING JACKIE 
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the bear obliged, sweeping a beaming 
Mrs. Onassis into his furry arms for a 
suspiciously professional waltz 
e 
Movie Director Sidney Lumet will 
need all his little gray cells, as Agatha 
Christie would put it. Next month he 
starts shooting outside London her 40- 
year-old thriller Murder on the Orient 
Express. Albert Finney will play Chris- 
tie’s eggheaded detective Hercule Poirot 
But it is the passenger list that may cause 
Lumet the most trouble. John Gielgud, 
Ingrid Bergman, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Sean Connery, Wendy Hiller, Richard 
Widmark, Michael York, Jacqueline Bis- 
set, Lauren Bacall and Anthony Perkins 
are among those embroiled in the hug- 
germugger aboard a train snowbound in 
the Alps. Lumet has planned the whole 
operation with military precision and 
looks forward to eight weeks of planting 
clues and feeding egos. Says he: “It’s go- 
ing to be done with gaiety and humor 
—and the very best fakery.” 
s 
“In case you forget, I'll be the rath- 
er tall girl in the red hair standing some- 
where in the middle of things.” So- 
prano Beverly Sills was only half teasing 
New York City Opera Conductor Jul- 
ius Rudel. With only hours’ notice, no 
rehearsal, and without ever having seen 
the production, Sills had gallantly 
agreed to sing La Traviata when the 
company’s production of Medea was 
canceled because of Soprano Maralin 
Niska’s illness. Sills had last sung Vi- 
oletta in New York more than twelve 
years before, but she winged it superb- 
ly. Meanwhile, in the orchestra pit, an- 
other hero was being hailed. Lent to 
the Metropolitan Opera because he was 
not needed in Medea, Second Percus- 
sionist Paul Fein had to dash back and 
forth across Lincoln Center to pick up 
his cues in both Traviata and Les Troy- 
ens. Explained Rudel to Sills: “If you 
hear a cymbal crash, you'll know he 
made it.” 
o 
Hollywood was determined that the 
Royal Navy lieutenant would appreciate 
its empire. Putting Prince Charles into 
a tramcar, Universal ran him through 
a routine parting of the Red Sea on 
the huge back lot, then gave a display 
of stunt men’s skills and special effects 
that included falls from saloon win- 
dows, the burning of a bank and a 
flash flood. When Charles specifically 
asked to meet Barbra Streisand, he was 
whisked to Columbia, where she was 
recording songs for her new movie Fun- 
ny Lady. Catching Streisand by sur- 
prise when she popped out of a re- 
cording booth, Charles was apologetic 
“I hope I'm not interrupting your tea 
break.” Whereupon he and Streisand 
enjoyed a cuppa, sort of. “I'm afraid 
it's not English tea,” said Barbra 
Opined Charles: “It tastes like cinna- 
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mon.” Then they disappeared together 
into a sound mixer’s booth and con- 
ferred privately for 15 minutes. Charles 
asked Barbra to come and sing for him, 
and Barbra was overheard to reply: “Oh, 
I've never played that Palace 
o 

Psyching out a tableful of experi- 
enced stonewallers, Pierre Salinger, 48, 
came away from the poker table with 
the pot: $40. Former Presidential Press 
Secretary Salinger, who is now a “rov- 
ing editor” for the French newsmaga- 
zine L’Express, was making his movie 
debut as a cardsharp U.S. embassy of- 
ficial in The Marseilles Connection. At 
the Paris location, Salinger spent a hap- 
py day in his shirtsleeves, wreathed in 
cigar smoke, outsmarting fellow players 
for the three-minute scene. As for the 
professional actors, said Pierre, Anthony 
Quinn “was terribly kind and helpful to 
the neophyte.” Then he added that he 
was not really a beginner. In 1967 he ap- 
peared as a shady lawyer, Lucky Pierre, 
in “The Funny Feline Felonies” seg- 
ment of Batman, from which 
he still earns an annual $18.21 
in residuals 

At least three movies have 
been based on Eddie (‘“Pop- 
eye”) Egan's exploits: The 
French Connection, Badge 373 
and The Seven-Ups. Now Ed- 
die’s turning the tables on Hol- 
lywood. After being bounced 
by the New York City police 
department in 1971, some say 
for his informal working hab- 
its, and a stint in Hollywood 
as an actor, Eddie is now play- 
ing Sam Spade in Florida. He 
has set up his own detective 
agency, Security Unlimited, 
and hired torun it Robert Dan- 3 
ner, the New York policeman « 
who caught Jewel Thief Murph 
the Surf in 1964. Local busi- 
ness, reports Eddie from his other new 
enterprise, a restaurant called “The 
Lauderdale Connection,” has been so 
good that he plans to turn the agency 
national 


AMERAS 


s 

“| just want people to hear me sing, 
said Actress Diane Keaton, 28. So, with 
her acting chores in The Godfather, Part 
I] behind her, and another movie with 
her friend Woody Allen scheduled for 
later this year, Diane has been prepar- 
ing for another career. For the past few 
weeks she has appeared on talent night 
at a Greenwich Village cabaret as a 
blues singer. Opening with a Bessie 
Smith favorite, Oh Daddy, Diane sings 
for 15 minutes before yielding the stage 
to another aspirant. Diane honed her 
style by listening to Doris Day and Judy 
Garland records as a child. “I did not 
like male singers because I couldn't sing 
along,” she says enigmatically 


KEATON ON TALENT NIGHT 








TRANSWORLD 


LUCKY PIERRE WINS THE POT 





EGAN SAMPLING FOOD IN HIS RESTAURANT 























The Rugged Anchor Man 


His grandfather crossed the plains 
to Montana in a covered wagon, and 
Chester Robert Huntley's childhood was 
spent on the raw edge of America’s last 
frontier. The rugged spirit he absorbed 
from his family and the land prepared 
him to cultivate the untilled fields of 
electronic journalism. As co-anchor 
man of NBC’s Huntley-Brinkley Report 
for 14 years, he became one of the coun- 
try’s most recognizable celebrities while 
earning respect for his skill as a news- 
man. When he left NBC in 1970, he re- 
turned to Montana, and it was there 
that he died last week of lung can- 
cer, at 62 

Chance Pairing. Depression 
hardship and anemic science 
grades ended Huntley's early hopes 
of becoming a doctor, but a rich 
baritone voice and a penchant for 
oratory led him to his lifetime work. 
After being graduated from the 
University of Washington in 1934, 
Huntley took on a $10-a-month an- 
nouncing job at a tiny radio station 
in Seattle. The deal included free 
meals in return for on-the-air plugs. 
The station had no news-gathering 
facilities, so Huntley satisfied his 
itch to broadcast news by buying a 
Seattle paper each evening and re- 
writing stories for use on the air 
During later stints with CBS, ABC 
and NBC outlets in Los Angeles, 
Huntley insisted that TV news 
should be more than a dry recita- 
tion of bulletins, He expressed opin- 
ions when he felt they were called 
for and drew right-wing fire for ad- 
vocating minority rights and criti- 
cizing Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

NBC brought Huntley to New York 
in 1956, ostensibly to compete with CBS's 
Edward R. Murrow. But a chance pair- 
ing with Washington Correspondent 
David Brinkley at the 1956 political con- 
ventions made television history. Hunt- 
ley’s informed earnestness was the 
perfect foil for Brinkley’s wry wit. En- 
thusiastic viewer response prompted 
NBC to reunite the team on the evening 
news in October. The program's sign- 
off (“Good night, Chet"—"Good night, 
David") soon became a slice of Amer- 
icana. The Huntley-Brinkley Report 
consistently clobbered the opposition 
networks in ratings and won every ma- 
jor award available to television news 

Huntley’s rather glacial TV pres- 
ence was a mark of his professionalism, 
not his personality. A large, genial man, 
he possessed an openness that seemed 
out of place in Manhattan's canyons. His 
second wife Tipton, a former TV weath- 
ercaster, shared his love of travel and 
the unspoiled wilderness. He had two 
daughters by his first marriage, which 
ended in divorce in 1959 

Despite his amiability, controversy 
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frequently dogged him. His refusal to 
honor his union's picket lines during a 
1967 strike by the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists aroused 
the ire of many colleagues. (Huntley ar- 
gued that AFTRA is a union of “singers, 
actors, jugglers, announcers, entertain- 
ers and comedians. whose problems 
have no relation to ours.”) The Nixon 
White House regarded him as a special 
thorn, and internal memorandums de- 
picted him as a paradigm of the influ- 
ential journalists who badgered the Ad- 
ministration. Further criticism followed 
his decision—after retiring from the pro- 


NBC NEWSCASTER CHET HUNTLEY IN 1970 
Cultivating untilled fields. 


gram—to lend his anchor man’s cachet 
to airline commercials. As board chair- 
man and promoter of Big Sky, a planned 
$20 million Montana resort area, Hunt- 
ley was attacked by conservationists 
Huntley might have avoided some 
of these problems, but sophisticated p.r 
maneuvering was not his strength. Stub- 
born independence was, and that trait 


communicated itself to his millions of 


viewers. It made him believable, the es- 
sence of success in the medium he helped 
form and shape 


Indianapolis Cleanup 


CITY POLICE CORRUPTION EXPOSED 
bannered in the Indianapolis Srar on the 
last Sunday in February. The steamy se- 
ries (60 installments are planned) has 
so far lived up to its billing. Among Star 
allegations: many officers are involved 
in prostitution, both as paid “protectors” 
and nonpaying patrons. Police shake- 
downs of drug pushers and users are “a 
way of life” in the Indianapolis under- 
world. Some policemen regularly traffic 
in stolen goods 


ALFRED EISENSTAEDT 





Such findings are the yield of six 
months of hard digging by three Star re- 
porters: Bill Anderson, 48, Harley 
Bierce, 32, Dick Cady, 33, assisted by 
Photographer Jerry Clark, 34. The quar- 
tet depended heavily on clandestine 
meetings with over 400 informants, 
nearly 60 of them policemen. They tape- 
recorded every scrap of information 
The work had its hazards: the reporters 
were often trailed by the police, and tele- 
phoned threats became common 

Public Shock. The story posed an- 
other kind of problem for Star Publisher 
Eugene C. Pulliam, 84, and his son Eu- 
re gene S., 59, assistant publisher of 
both the Star and the Indianapolis 
News. For six years their conserva- 
tive papers have firmly backed Re- 
publican Mayor Richard Lugar, 
and the exposé came just as Lugar 
was launching a senatorial cam- 
paign against Democratic Incum- 
bent Birch Bayh, a Pulliam target 
The Srar did hold up publication for 
two months so that the FBI could 
look into the evidence for possible 
federal violations. Despite the em- 
barrassment to Lugar, the younger 
Pulliam decided the story could 
wait no longer. “It’s more impor- 
tant,” he told Star Managing Editor 
Bob Early, “to clean up a corrupt 
police department than to worry 
about winning an election.” 

As public shock at the series 
spread, Lugar defensively pointed 
out the difference between an anon- 
ymous tipster and a grand-jury wit- 
ness. He said citizens had some- 
times brought him charges similar 
to those running in the Star. “When 
I've asked them to testify under 
oath before the Marion County 
grand jury,” he complained, “many dis- 
appear.” But Lugar’s problem did not 
Questions about police corruption began 
popping up al speeches given well out- 
side Indianapolis, and Lugar decided to 
deal with the issue at home. He formed 
a seven-man committee to study the po- 
lice department, began interviewing 
some policemen himself. Finally, he 
fired the chief of police, a deputy and 
the city safety director. Then the may- 
or brought in a former Secret Service 
agent to clean house 

Lugar readily admits that the Star 
series goaded him into action. Despite 
the police department's success at solv- 
ing homicide cases and curbing violent 
crime, corruption in the force has been 
an open secret in Indianapolis for years 
Lugar says that “in my six years we've 
removed ten people from the police de- 
partment, and this is not an easy thing 
to do.” The Srar has made it easier for 
the mayor, and Assistant Publisher Pul- 
liam thinks that the series may even 
boost Lugar’s election chances: “It has 
given him name recognition he never 
had before.” 
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When we built the Volvo 164, we 
prepared it for all the rocky roads ahead 
For the thousands of 
miles of torn-up roads, we 


strong single-unit body. As 
well as coat upon coat of rust- 
proofing, primer, 
paint and 
undercoating. UNCIVI Li 
For the 
thousands of miles of jammed-up roads, we gave the 
164 orthopedically-designed seats that adjust to your 
spine, ten-outlet air conditioning and ample legroom 
for even a 6'6' driver. 
For the thousands of miles of snarled city streets, 
we gave the 164 remarkable agility. With a turning 


— TheVolv 


gave the 164.an enormously B CIVILIZE 


UILT FOR 


circle actually smaller than the 
— — Volkswagen Beetle’s. 

For the endless roads 
between open gas stations, 
the 164 gets (according to 

latest government figures) 

about fifty percent more gas 
mileage than the 
most popular 
domestic cars in 


ED WORLD. its price range. 


And for the road that offers nothing but smooth 
surfaces and easy going, we gave the 164 a three-liter, 
fuel-injected engine. 

And 4-wheel disc brakes, in case you quickly 


have to come down to earth WOLVO 


again. 















Almadén Vineyards, Los Gatos and Paicines, California 


CABERNET 
SAUVIGNON 


GEWURZTRAMINER 
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Every year we baby them, nurture them, keep them 
growing beautifully right in our own back yard. 
We coddle them so, we almost hate to crush them. 
And we settle for nothing less than excellence in every 
bottle of Almadén. 
Whether it’s Pinot Noir or Chenin Blanc, or any of 26 


other Almaden types, you can be sure of their quality, bottle 
for bottle. The secret in growing our grapes lies right here 


PINOT 
CHARDONNAY 


in our Paicines mountain vineyards, near San Juan Bautista, ey 
where Franciscan friars grew their wine over a hundred 
years ago. It’s the cool, Pacific breeze that keeps our grapes 


growing gently and gracefully, to become great wines. 
So come. Come meet our 


wGacwainae Almaden Wines 


A family of fine wines since 1852. 
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When youre in a strange country, itS good to see a familiar face. 


Holiday Inn, your favorite place 
to stay in the United States, 1s now the 
best place to stay in Canada, Mexico, 
the Caribbean, Africa and Europe. 

After a disorienting day of sight-see 
ing, you'll find our clean, spacious rooms- 
with-bath a comfort to come back to. 


And our cooling pool is often the only 


one for miles. 
In our dining rooms, you can feast 
on the local cuisine in a charming 





atmosphere. Or pamper a homesick 


appetite with a thick, juicy hamburge1 

But perhaps the most comforting 
thing about our international Holiday 
Inns is that they speak your language. 
In case you don’t speak theirs. 

So call your local Holiday Inn or 
travel agent for reservations. Then relax 
and look forward to the trip of your life. 

Holiday Inn. The most 


accommodating people in the world. 


Group Sex Therapy 


Impotence and frigidity are very pri- 
vate problems that sex therapists usu- 
ally treat on an individual basis. But they 
can sometimes best be cured in the com- 
pany of a group of people with similar 
problems. That is the opinion of Psy- 
chiatrist Herbert Vandervoort, 47, direc- 
tor of the Sex Advisory and Counseling 
Unit of the University of California 
Medical School in San Francisco. His 
clinic in the past two years has been pi- 
oneering a program of low-cost sex 
counseling for mixed groups of as many 
as 40 people 

Vandervoort and his staff of 24 coun- 
selors tackle the full range of sexual woes 
from premature ejaculation to simple 
marital boredom. The approach is nov- 
el, to say the least. One of the clinic’s 
most controversial innovations is a 
weekend marathon of sexually explicit 
education films shown to as many as 20 
couples at once. The screening, which 
includes a few old stag reels (for “his- 
torical interest,” says Vandervoort), 
helps reduce anxiety about sexuality 
while at the same time demonstrating 
some typical patterns of sexual behav- 
ior. Six hours of movies and a lengthy 
discussion with counselors are enough 
to help some people. But others find it 
necessary to continue therapy in small- 
er groups, usually with a male-female 
counseling team 

Fantasy Use. Depending on their 
problems, clients (the word “patient” is 
never used) have a full curriculum of 
programs from which to choose. For 
“pre-orgasmic” women (those who have 
never achieved orgasm), there is a ten- 
session course in which they discuss 
their problems with female counselors, 
view movies, and receive homework as- 
signments in such subjects as mastur- 
bation technique and use of fantasy in 
sex. Of the 150 women who have taken 
this program, 90% were eventually able 
to achieve orgasm 

One of the clinic’s most effective in- 
novations is a two-session class for cou- 
ples. At the initial four-hour meeting, 
ten to 20 women meet with counselors 
to discuss female sexuality. history and 
anatomy; they know that their male 
counterparts are silting in a separate 
room and listening through a closed- 
circuit television hookup. A week later, 
the procedure is reversed and the men 
talk while the women listen 

The economies of group therapy al- 
low Vandervoort’s clinic to charge an 
average of only $30 to $35 for each of 
the ten visits usually required to com- 
plete the treatment. The two-session 
class for couples costs $20 per person 
That cost compares favorably with sex 
therapy facilities like the famed Mas- 
ters and Johnson Reproductive Biology 
Research Foundation in St. Louis, where 
counseling is private and bills run to 
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$2,500 per couple. There are other ben- 
efits as well. While the Masters and 
Johnson clinic requires a two-week stay 
in St. Louis, Vandervoort’s clients meet 
just once a week while maintaining their 
jobs and a normal life-style. More 
important, says Vandervoort, “people 
working in groups tend to gain support 
from the group. The educational pro- 
cess comes not only from what they 
learn in their sessions but also from dis- 
covering that they are not isolated, that 
others have the same troubles.” 


An Instant Cure 


When the board of trustees of 
the American Psychiatric Association 
makes a ruling, it is usually accepted as 
canon by the association's members. But 
when the board voted last December to 
cease classifying homosexuality as a 
“mental disorder,” there was dissension 
in the psychiatric ranks. Opponents of 
the ruling circulated petitions, issued an- 
gry statements and forced the A.P.A 
into unprecedented action: this month, 
for the first time in the A.P.A.’s 129- 
year history, a board decision is being 
pul to a vote of the association's entire 
21,000 members 

The December ruling, which the 
National Gay Task Force called an “in- 
stant cure,” came after intense lobby- 
ing by homosexual groups and endorse- 
ment of the change by all the A.P.A.’s 
68 district branches. In a statement ac- 
companying the announcement of their 
vote (13 for change; two abstentions and 
four absent), the trustees declared that 
many homosexuals show no signs of psy- 
chopathology, are satisfied with their 
sexual preferences, and can function ef- 
fectively in society. It therefore seemed 


inappropriate to call them “sick.” Those 
who are troubled by their homosexual- 
ity, the board said, would henceforth be 
described as suffering from a “sexual- 
orientation disturbance.” 

New York Psychiatrist Charles So- 
carides, who circulated the petition de- 
manding the referendum, calls the rul- 
ing “the medical hoax of the century 
Says Socarides: “It is flying in the face of 
the one fact we know, which is that male 
and female are programmed to mate 
with the opposite sex, and this is the sto- 
ry of 2% billion years of evolution and 
any society that hopes to survive.” 

To the estimated 11 million homo- 
sexuals in the U.S., the reclassification 
is much more than a matter of seman- 
tics. They feel that the mental-disorder 
stigma has long been used to deny them 
fair housing, employment, child custody 
and immigration rights. Psychoanalyst 
Robert Spitzer, author of the board's po- 
sition paper on homosexuality, supports 
their view. The new definition, he says, 
will remove “one of the justifications for 
the denial of civil rights to individuals 
whose only crime ts that their sexual ori- 
entation is to members of the same sex.” 
Many of Spitzer's colleagues concur. “It 
is unfair to label homosexuality in and 
of itself a mental illness,” says Dr. Judd 
Marmor, a Los Angeles psychoanalyst 
and candidate for the American Psychi- 
atric Association presidency. “That is a 
moral judgment.” 

Spitzer, Marmor and others have 
urged the A.P.A. membership to uphold 
the board’s ruling. Though they seem 
likely to prevail when the votes are 
counted next month, they are unwilling 
to predict certain success. “Psychia- 
trists,”” warns Marmor, “are not immune 
to the prejudices of their culture.” 








CELEBRATORS AT A GAY LIBERATION DAY PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY 
A question that is more than a matter of semantics. 
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How dare we compare our rates 





















BIG CITIES 

Buffalo, NY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
MEDIUM CITIES 
Akron, Ohio 
Gary, Ind. _ 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Rochester, NY. 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Tacoma.Wash. 
SMALL CITIES 
Appleton,Wisc. 











Farmington, N.M. mi 


Huntsville, Ala. 
New Castle, Pa. 





Comparison of Auto Insurance Rates 
For a 23-year Old, Unmarried, Male Driver* 








CONTINENTAL ee 


$560 
398 
480 
454 
527 
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Pocatello, Idaho 








Rock Hill, S.C. 












Rutland. Vt. 


For years, many people have believed that Allstate 
and State Farm have the lowest auto insurance rates. 

But look at the chart above. 

It's a comparison of rates in 20 cities (representa- 
tive of a// cities throughout the country) based on ac- 
tual quotations from Allstate and State Farm agents, 
and ourselves—Continental Insurance. 

The rates are for a 23-year old, unmarried male. 
(One of the most expensive categories in insurance.) 

How do we compare? 

In 8 of the 20 cities, we’re lower than both Allstate 
and State Farm. 

In another 6, we’re between the two, beating State 





*In all cases, rates are quoted on an annual basis and are those in effect January 3, 1974 for the following coverage: $25,000/50,000 Bodily 
Injury, $10,000 Property Damage, $1,000 Medical Payments, $50 Deductible Comprehensive, $100 Deductible Collision, Basic Uninsured Motor- 
ists, Minimum No-Fault where applicable. Vehicle: 1973 Chevrolet Nova Custom 4 Dr. 8 Cyl. Principal Operator: 23 years old, unmarried, male, 
driving 3 years, no chargeable accidents or violations. Use: To and from work 9 miles daily, annual mileage 10,000. 


Farm every time. 

And in only 6 are we higher than both. 

In fact, overall we may compare even better. Be- 
cause with Continental Insurance you may qualify for 
lower rates than those shown on the chart. 

Of course, we’ll be the first to admit that there’s 
more to buying insurance than just price. And all 
things considered, we feel we offer you more for your 
money—like 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim, and the 
services of an independent agent. 

Now, we can’t promise you that our rates will be 
lower for your specific city, age, car, or desired cov- 
erage. Because today companies generally base their 





with Allstate and State Farm? 


' STATE FARM e=s5 ALLSTATE esses 


$597 
409 
Sil 
522 
573 


439 
587 
430 
483 
480 
580 
465 


37] 
317 
390 
341 
428 
396 
265 
900 


Quotations are subject to the following modifications: a). State Farm: Rates do not contemplate a dividend, or membership fee. b). Bis- 
marck, N.D.—Allstate: $100,000/300,000 Bodily Injury, $2,000 Medical Payments. c). Tacoma, Wash.—State Farm, Buffalo, N.Y.—Allstate, 
Rutland, Vt.—State Farm, Huntsville, Ala.—State Farm: Full coverage comprehensive. d). Farmington, N.M.—Alistate, Cincinnati, Ohio—Allstate: 
$25,000 Property Damage. e). Cincinnati, Ohio—Allstate: $50,000/100,000 Bodily Injury 





rates on their actual experience with specific geo- 
{ graphical areas and driver classifications. 

In addition, each company has different kinds and 
amounts of discounts. Rates change periodically. And 
sometimes a company might feel you don’t qualify for 
a specific coverage or rate. 

But based on our chart, isn’t it worth calling all 3 
companies to see how we compare specifically for you? 





The 
Continental 


Start with your Continental Insurance Agent. (You'll 
find him in the Yellow Pages.) Insurance 
Just tell him you saw this ad. And now you want to ( 0 anil 
see his rates. mp es 


Seeing is believing. 








Marvel of The Bronx 


The 29 fourth-graders in Room 317 
at P.S. 106 in The Bronx are pretty much 
in agreement about their assistant teach- 
er, Leachim. They all think he is very 
smart and has a remarkable memory for 
their individual habits, failings and hob- 
bies. They like most of his jokes and 
the way he sings, “even though he has 
a bad voice,” and they have learned to 
put up with his occasional cross moods 
Most important of all, the children think 
of Leachim as their friend, as well as a 
good teacher. All of which is quite an 
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FOURTH-GRADE STUDENT LEARNS FROM LEACHIM 
Joe Namath and the national anthem. 


achievement for a robot with an oaken 
body and head, a meter-like mouth and 
blue light-bulb ears 

Leachim was created for Teacher 
Gail Freeman by her husband Michael 
after she complained repeatedly about 
the time she had to spend with her stu- 
dents on drill and review. A doctoral 
candidate and professor of management 
sciences at Bernard Baruch College, Mi- 
chael spent 18 months and $1,000 to de- 
sign, build and program Leachim (Mi- 
chael spelled backward, more or less), a 
5-ft. 5-in., 200-Ilb. humanoid with black 
plastic arms and legs. Although his legs 
are motorized, he is chained and bolted 
to a table for security. The robot's brain 
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is a computer, made partly from com- 
ponents cannibalized from an RCA 
Spectra 70. Plugged in and turned on. 
he can lecture to the entire class. He 
can also recognize students by their voic- 
es and, in his own peevish-sounding 
tones, can simultaneously question five 
different students wearing earphones 
and take their pushbutton replies 
Leachim’s brain is packed with a 
fund of information that includes the 
contents of Compton's Encyclopaedia, 
Webster's New World Dictionary, a 
Ginn science book, a thesaurus and a 
Macmillan reading series. He has also 
been programmed with biograph- 
ical information on the 29 stu- 
dents, including their reading 


tes levels, math scores and hobbies 


As he works with the students, 
Leachim keeps track of their 
progress and changing scores. 
sometimes asking extra questions 
of the faster learners and drilling 
slower ones on older material. Af- 
ter about six months, he will have 
to be reprogrammed to keep up 
with the class 

Last week Leachim addressed 
Lisa Ilario, 9, as she sat down in 
front of him and put on her ear- 
phones. “My name is Leachim,” 
said the robot. “You are doing 
Segment 10. Try to follow my di- 
rections carefully. If a classmate 
drops a pin on the floor, what 
would you pick it up with? An- 
swer A: a screwdriver. Answer B 
pliers. Answer C: a wrench.” Lisa 
punched button B on Leachim’s 
chest. “You are correct,” said the 
robot. “Pliers will help you lift and 
squeeze things.” “He's very po- 
lite.” says Lisa. “He says ‘thank 
you’ and ‘please.’ ~ 

Ultimate Gesture. Afier 
Sports Fan Warner Brown, 10. 
correctly selected from a list that 
lit up on Leachim’s visual panel 
the word barometer as the one as- 
sociated with weather forecasting, 
the robot rewarded him with brief 
observations about New York 
basketball and football teams 
“You did very well,” Leachim 
added. “I hope you enjoyed working 
with me. I like Joe Namath. I’m sure you 
do too.” But if pupils take too long to an- 
swer, Warner explains, “Leachim says. 
‘You are not listening. Choose an answer 
now. If you still don’t, he'll say, ‘I’m get- 
ling annoyed.” * Leachim’s repertory in- 
cludes the national anthem, the Pledge 
of Allegiance (during which he stops and 
asks what “indivisible” means), the fable 
of the boy who cried “Wolf”, a few 
words of Spanish and a joke: “You are 
thinking so hard I can see smoke com- 
ing out of your ears.” 

Both Leachim’s humor and his mo- 
ments of testiness are deliberate. “He is 
geared to Gail's understanding of the 


children’s tolerance levels at this age and 
what should be expected of them.” says 
Michael. The robot's ultimate gesture of 
Impatience is one many teachers would 
envy: he just turns himself off. 


A Senseless Siege 


Opened in 1925, the University of 
Tokyo’s Earthquake Research Institute 
is widely regarded as one of the best seis- 
mology centers in the world. Its staff of 
200 includes specialists in a wide range 
of fields relating to earthquakes, from 
chemical volcanology and crustal defor- 
mation to structural geology and geo- 
magnetism. Its six-story quakeproof 
building houses a seismological library 
and a radio telemetry system that links 
the institute with some of its 20 field seis- 
mographs. Despite quake-prone Japan’s 
urgent need for seismological research 
however, the institute has been at a 
standstill since the summer of 1970; its 
14 professors and nine associate profes- 
sors have been barred from entering by 
a handful of employees and radical stu- 
dents who man a sentry box by the gate 
round the clock, ready to form a human 
barricade at a moment's notice 

The bizarre lockout stems from a 
brawl that erupted in 1970 over the re- 
quest of a temporary employee for per- 
manent status. The employees’ union 
and the students banded together to 
close down the institute, and since that 
lime, the banished professors have had 
to hold meetings off campus. No new re- 
search projects have been initiated, and 
the institute’s earthquake-prediction 
work is hopelessly behind schedule 

The patience of the faculty has be- 
gun to wear thin. In February, Tsuneji 
Rikitake, a renowned specialist in elec- 
tromagnetism, left for the University of 
Colorado. He is the second institute 
scholar to flee to the U.S.: in December 
1972 Hiroo Kanamori moved to the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology 

The 50th anniversary of the destruc- 
tive 1923 Tokyo-Yokohama quake last 
September brought on new earthquake 
jitters in Japan and spurred a govern- 
ment effort to end the impasse. Veiled 
threats from the Ministry of Education 
that it might set up a new earthquake in- 
stitute elsewhere finally led to negotia- 
tions, and six weeks ago, the union voted 
toend the strife. But the intransigent stu- 
dents, demanding “sweeping reforma- 
tion” of the institute. vowed to continue 
their siege 

Last week, determined to bring the 
issue to a head, the institute's director. 
lyetsune Tsubokawa, showed up at the 
gate with several professors. Police were 
summoned, and removed the howling 
students, permitting the faculty to enter 
But their triumph was short-lived; as 
soon as the police left. the students 
rushed in, evicted the professors and re- 
sumed their senseless lockout 
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To Big Nick Kelly 
who knows the only 
way west 


is abig, roomy /4/ 


United dedicates 
“Friendship Service. 


The only /4/s to California. 
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Only United gives you the biggest ride in the sky to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Plus two roomy DC-10's 
to Los Angeles. 

Another reason more people choose the friendly 
skies than any other airline in the land. 

Most frequent fliers like to fly the Big Ones. So 
we've scheduled the most wide-body jets to California 
from Chicago. And there’s a world of comfort on United's 
747 and DC-10 Friend Ships. 

Wide seats where you lean back and stretch out. 
Room to stroll. A wide choice of meals. A wide selection 
of stereo entertainment. 


If you're wondering about fuel conservation, full 
wide-bodies are the most efficient passenger planes going. 

So come share all the comfort and economy of our 
big 747’s and DC-10’s whenever you get the chance. 

Go with United's Big Ones to California by calling 
us at 569-3000. Or see your Travel Agent. 


The friendly skies of your land. 


Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels. 
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how do you want your high-fidelity? 


Fresh, sharp and rich? Clear, crisp 
and delicate? Bright, warm and mel- 
low? No matter which sound you 
prefer, one of TDK's great new 
Dynamic-series cassettes can give it 
to you. These are the tape cassettes 
that deliver total high-fidelity per- 
formance unequalled by any other 
brand you can buy today. By total 
performance, TDK means more than 
just full-range frequency response 
and high-end sensitivity. You get a 
proper balance of all the other char- 
acteristics so essential for the faithful 
reproduction of “real-life’’ sound. 
Like high MOL (maximum output 
level). Broad dynamic range. Wide 
bias tolerance. And high signal-to- 
noise ratio. But you say you're just a 
novice and all these technical terms 


sound new and strange to you? Then 
TDK suggests you work up to it. Start 
with TOK Dynamic (D), the new hi-fi 
cassette that provides budget- 
minded recordists with excellent 
quality at a moderate price. Then 
when you feel you're ready, move up 
to TDK Super Dynamic (SD), the tape 
that first turned the cassette into a 
true high-fidelity medium. Finally 
when you become a discriminating 
audiophile (with all the equipment to 
match), it’s time for you to discover 
an entirely new dimension in record- 
ing fidelity with TDK Extra Dynamic 
(ED), the tape the whole world of 
sound is talking about. The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that when 
you record on TDK Dynamic-series 
cassettes, you're sure of capturing 


everything! All the highs and lows 
all the important harmonics, over- 
tones and transient phenomena that 
gave the original performance its nat 
ural richness, fullness and warmth 
Look for TDK’s total performers at 
quality sound shops everywhere 


For sound you feel as well as hear 
discover the dynamic new world 
of TDK! 


TDK. 


ELECTRONICS COR 


Garden City, New York 11530 





TOK 


755 Eastgate Boulevard 


The New B Movies 


It may be that 1974 will enter such 
television annals as there are as the year 
made-for-TV movies came of age. Al- 
ready, three of them have imposed 
themselves with unusual if mixed force 
on audience and industry decision mak- 
ers alike. The Autobiography of Miss 
Jane Pittman, which used a fictional 
character to dramatize a huge chunk of 
black history, has been the season’s crit- 
ical success. A Case of Rape attracted a 
record-breaking audience for a realistic, 
if dramatically ill-resolved, study of the 
one crime in which the victim can al- 
most count on being further punished 
by the legal system. Finally, with The 
Execution of Private Slovik, NBC man- 
aged to flack its way into the mightiest 
flop of the year. Mistaking sober inten- 
tions for genuine achievement, the net- 
work promoted the film heavily, It 
turned out to be a long, soggy script 
about a pathetically masochistic G.I 
who became the only American to be 
shot for desertion in World War II 

Despite such occasional disappoint- 
ments, expensive films of this kind are 
good for television movies in the same 
way that the David Selznick-Samuel 
Goldwyn-Irving Thalberg “prestige” 
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CICELY TYSON AS JANE PITTMAN 
Dramatizing black history. 
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productions were good for the movie in- 
dustry in the "30s. They cause people 
who would not otherwise pay attention 
to the form to do so. But as with the old 
films, so with TV movies: the quick, deft 
westerns, mysteries and action melodra- 
mas that depend on well-established 
conventions may in the end exert a larg- 
er claim on our attention than their more 
pretentiously publicized rivals 

Indeed, made-for-TV films are al- 
ready performing a cultural service by 
keeping alive the traditional commercial 
genres that, aside from the cop dramas. 
are seldom available now in movie hous- 
es. Across from Private Slovik, for ex- 
ample, ABC ran The Hanged Man. \t was 
a tidy western—like many of these films 
a pilot for a possible series—about a 
sometime hired gun trying to reform 
himself by helping out the widows and 
orphans he had formerly oppressed. The 
picture’s highlight was a hellishly inge- 
nious finale in which the hero walked 
down the heavy into a steamy, bubbling 
silver smelter. 

Golden-Oldies. On ABC in recent 
months, a viewer could renew acquaint- 
ance with all kinds of golden-oldie situ- 
ations. There was Kirk Douglas playing 
a worm turned psychopathic killer in 
Mousey; Robert Culp as a bourgeois dad- 
dy forced to defend suburban hearth and 
home from a predatory adolescent gang 
in Outrage; Culp again as one of a group 
of men who must work while their wom- 
en anxiously waitin Houston, We ve Got 
a Problem (namely a space shot gone 
awry); Gloria Swanson doing a dotty old 
lady thing with her friends the Killer 
Bees; Natalie Wood and Robert Wagner 
in a Love Story with wheelchair called 
The Affair. There were also obvious bor- 
rowings from Hollywood hits—among 
the recent ones: several mini- Poseidon 
adventures with oddly assorted casts 
trapped in runaway trains and stalled el- 
evators and even an elegiac western 
whose gimmick was readily apparent 
from the title, Mrs. Sundance 

None of these movies approach the 
tense excellence of what may be the all- 
time best-of-breed: Director Steven 
Spielberg’s Due/ (1971), in which Den- 
nis Weaver plays a peaceable salesman 
hurrying to a meeting through rugged 
desert country and incurring the psy- 
chopathic rage of a truck driver by pass- 
ing him on a hill. His desperate efforts 
to avoid murder by collision with a re- 
lentless foe, whose face neither he nor 
the audience ever glimpses, is an un- 
forgettable exercise in the action-sus- 
pense category 

It is also an object lesson in what 
can be achieved by talented people who 
make a virtue of the pressures imposed 
by tight budgets and shooting schedules 
TV movies are mostly made by old com- 
panies, in particular giant Universal Stu- 
dios, the only company left in Holly- 
wood with its own working back lot 





ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY IN RAPE 


Making a virtue of pressure. 


There is no margin for artistic error 
or experiment. Producers have been 
known to come on the set to dismiss di- 
rectors who fall behind the customary 
ten-day shooting schedule. 

This kind of taut traditional enter- 
tainment feeds a steady freshet of in- 
terest in TV movies. They are not locked 
in with overly familiar characters the 
way series shows are; and, given the end- 
less need for new product, producers 
cannot help but try an occasional nov- 
elty, just as the studios did several dec- 
ades ago when they were obligated to 
provide a weekly change of bill for their 
theater chains. Sometimes TV's good 
ideas do not quite come off, as in 
Shirts/ Skins, in which no one decided 
whether the intense rivalries generated 
in a pickup basketball game were a fun- 
ny or sad commentary on the modern 
competitive spirit. But sometimes they 
do, as in / Love You Goodbye, in 
which Hope Lange gave a sensitive, ap- 
pealing performance as a fed-up house- 
wife running away from a middle-class 
marriage gone stale 

The main thing, however, is that the 
TV movies offer variety, but not too 
much of it—a nice overall blend of fa- 
miliar faces and situations with newer 
personalities and original twists. Con- 
venient to turn on, easy to flick off, mov- 
ies made for TV approximate the con- 
ditions under which all movies used to 
be chanced by audiences years ago. They 
are a small but genuine blessing for per- 
sistently optimistic people who can re- 
member when at least half the plea- 
sure of moviegoing derived precisely 
from the fact that no sense of cultural 
occasion was attached to that simple, 
inexpensive act ® Richard Schickel 
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Withso much 
going wrong 5O 
weeks of the year, 
wed like you to 
have 2 weeks that 

90 right. 


CS GUARANTEE 

Among our many tours, we have 
a special group of tours called Pan Am's 
World Tours. On them we guarantee, in 
writing, that when you arrive youl get 
all the land features promised or some- 
thing of equal value. Or, by letting us 
know within 60 days of your return 
home, you'll get a refund for the cost of 
what isn’t delivered. 

And we guarantee in writing that 
the price of the land features on a 
Pan Am’s World Tour won't go up for 
tour departures all the way through 
August 31. 
































Whether vou have a week. 2 weeks. 
or a month, if a vacation only succeeds in 
presenting you with a new set of problems. 
that obv iously i is no vacation. 


Which is why we suggest a Pan Am's 


World Tour to E urope, Latin America. the 


Orient or Hawaii and the Pacific. 

Our tours are constantly being 
checked and re-checked by an exceedingly 
de eS group of people. Us. 

Gaens ae———... We. in the 


ome guise of 


tel mild-man- 
Panam nered tour 


ists. have 
checked out hotels 
and facilities used on our 
Pan Am’s World Tours. 

In some cases. hotels with poor 
service have been dropped. 












In other cases we've been able to 
spot particular bargains. So often you'll 
be staying at some top-rated deluxe hotel 
for the price of a con- 
siderably lower-rated 
hotel. There's no 
doubt, though, that 
the principal benefit ~ 
of Pan Am’s World 
Tours is not the econ 
omy. (Economical 
though they are, and 
easy to pay for witha 
Pan Am Take-Off Card.) 

The principal benefit is the conveni- 
ence and the security. 

First of all, there are the two guaran- 
tees set forth on the facing page. 

Second of all. you won't have to worry 
whether youll have a hotel reservation. 
You will. 

You won't have to worry how you're 
going to get from the airport to the hotel. 
Well take you. 

You won't have to worry about bags or 





tipping porters. ser 
We'll take care ff 
of that. 





In fact, in 
the last analysis, 
the only thing 
youll have to 
worry about is 
what's going to 
go wrong the 
other 50 weeks 
of the year. 

Special Conditions: 
The guarantee does not apply to air fares. 
For full details on the land prices of any 
Pan Am’s World Tour, see your travel 
agent and ask for the latest Pan Am’s 
World Tour books. Written guarantee will 
be sent with Pan Am’s World Tours 
departure kit. 


Pan Ams World Tours 


See your Travel Agent now. 











Braves’ New World 


Buffalo Braves Coach Jack Ramsay 
is an incorrigible optimist. At the be- 
ginning of this season, following three 
years of famine for his expansion team 
Ramsay had hopes for a veritable feast 
nothing less than 42 victories, double 
last year’s total, With Rookie Ernie Di- 
Gregorio the best-known player on the 
team, Ramsay's goal seemed laughable 
By last week no one in the National Bas- 
ketball Association was laughing. The 
Braves won their 42nd game, and they 
had already locked up a spot in the 
play-offs 

The Braves are not the only N.B.A 
surprise. With Wilt Chamberlain de- 
parted to coach in the A.B.A. and Jerry 
West sidelined by injuries most of the 
year, the Los Angeles Lakers went into 
the final days of the regular season dan- 
gerously close to missing the play-offs 
for the first time since 1958. The De- 
troit Pistons, meanwhile, were qualify- 
ing for postseason play for the first time 
since 1968 

Neither the Braves nor the Pistons 
would have made the play-offs without 
an assist from a newly amended rule 
book. Beginning this year, play-off 
berths no longer go to the first two teams 
in each of the four N.B.A. divisions. In- 
stead, only divisional winners automat- 
ically qualify; a third-place team like the 
Pistons (behind Milwaukee and Chicago 
in the Midwest) can beat out a second- 
place team in the Pacific division if the 
third-place finisher has the better rec- 
ord. Buffalo, trailing Boston and New 
York in the Atlantic division, displaced 
second-ranking Atlanta in the Central 
division 

Italian Leprechaun. The Braves 
are the most improbable club in many 
years to make the play-offs. Their star 
center, Bob McAdoo, is a fingernail 
biting acrophobiac who played with er- 
ratic brilliance in his first year but is 
leading the N.B.A. in scoring in his sec- 
ond. Guard Ernie DiGregorio, barely 6 
ft.. looks like an Italian leprechaun more 
suited to racking balls in a pool hall than 
leading the league in assists. Forward 
Jim MeMillian, the guiding spirit of the 
team, is a thoughtful graduate from Co- 
lumbia University, hardly a major 
source of basketball talent. Two other 
steady performers, Forward Garfield 
Heard and Guard Randy Smith, are vir- 
tual unknowns 

On the court, however 
weld into a formidable force. With Er- 
nie D. directing traffic and starting plays 
with pinpoint passes behind his back 
and through his legs. McMillian and 
McAdoo dropping in soft 15-ft. jump 
shots. Smith darting through the defense 
to score on lay-ups and Heard outmus- 
cling opponents to grab rebounds, the 
Braves are averaging 111.6 points a 
game—the best offensive record in the 


they can 


MCADOO SHOOTING 


league. (Statistically, they rank near the 
bottom of the league, allowing II! 
points.) Jack Marin. one of the 
shooters in the game, can come off the 
bench to pour a dozen points through 
the hoop before the opposition realizes 
that he’s on the court 

The Braves, of course, did not ac- 
quire all this talent by accident. General 
Manager Eddie Donovan is one of the 
shrewdest traders and drafters in pro 
basketball. Before coming to Buffalo 
Donovan built the Knicks into a cham- 
pionship team by drafting the likes of 
Bill Bradley, Walt Frazier and Willis 
Reed, and trading for Dave De Bus 
schere and Dick Barnett. In Buffalo 
Donovan found in Owner Paul Snyder a 
man who was eager to underwrite sim- 
ilar maneuvering with a philosophy that 
“good players deserve high salaries 

The Basketball Robber. Donovan 
wasted little time putting Snyder's fro- 
zen-food fortune (Freezer Queen Foods 
Inc.) to work. During his first three years 
he drafted, and quickly signed to con- 
tracts each worth $2 million plus, El- 
more Smith. McAdoo and DiGregorio 
With McAdoo out of position his first 
year as a forward, Donovan traded 
Smith to the Lakers in exchange for Mc- 
Millian. Subsequently, McAdoo blos 
somed into a top-flight, mobile center 
Heard, also picked up in a trade, gave 
the Braves the third member of a whip- 
pet-quick front line. Yet Donovan was 
still not satisfied. In January, “the bas- 
ketball robber,” as Donovan Is called by 
envious competitors. traded for Marin 
and Matt Goukas 

Jack Ramsay turned Donovan's raw 
material into a contender, The offensive 
firepower of the Braves persuaded Ram 
say to set aside any notions of turning 
his team into a top defensive club. “I've 
had to alter my theories on defense 
he says. “To be defensive 
physically tough center and toughness 
at other positions. We can’t be tough 
with DiGregorio at guard and McAdoo 
at center. Instead, we outrun and out 
shoot our opponents.” When that is not 
working. Ramsay outyells them. He is 
the champion head rubber and tantrum 
thrower in the N.B.A., collecting .an 
average of one technical foul every oth- 
er game 

In the first round of the play-offs 
the Braves will face the best running 
team in basketball, the Boston Celtics 
Until last month, Buffalo had lost 22 
straight games to Boston. But that was 
before the pivotal trade for Marin and 
Goukas. Since then the Braves have de- 
feated the Celtics two out of three times 
taken two of three from New York, and 
stunned Milwaukee 145-109. “We can 
play anybody,” boasts the bullish Ram- 
say, “and beat anybody.” Besides, if the 
Braves fail this year, there is no telling 
whom Eddie Donovan will add to the 
lineup next fall 
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Dart Special Edition. 






The new Dart 
Special Edition 
is based 

on the 
premise 
that a 
small car 
can be a very 
luxurious car. 
High-backed seats 
covered in crushed velour are usually 
found on the world’s most expensive 
cars. They are standard on the Dart 
Special Edition. For backseat pas- 
sengers, convenience pockets are 
built into the back of the front seat. 

The Dart Special Edition comes in 
two body styles. The two-door hard- 
top and the four-door sedan. Either is 
available with the economical Slant 










Six or V8 engine. Comfort and con- 
venience are the by- 
words for both models. 
There's a wood- 
grain accented pre- 
mium steering wheel 
with partial horn 
ring. Each door is 
thickly padded on the 
top half and carpeted onthe 
bottom half. There are 
assist handles and 
armrestsoneachdoor. 
The Special Edition 
is finished through- 
out with plush cut- 
pile carpeting. 
Just as the nameplate Dart ex- 
presses its economical nature, the 
standup SE hood ornament is em- 
















blematic of the quality and luxury 
present in each of these cars. Co- 
ordinated with the standard vinyl roof 
are five paint colors from which you 
can choose, each accented by thin 
gold tape stripes. And the color of 
your wheel covers will match the 
color of your car. 

The 1974 Dodge Dart Special 
Edition could be one of 
the most significant - 
cars of the year. See h, 
one at your Dodge the 
Dealer's today. 


New proof that 
a million 

Dart owners 
can’t be wrong. 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 


Extra care in engineering 
makes a big difference 
in small cars... 
depend on it. 
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Enjoy the exciting action of the National Hockey League brought to you by Dodge on NBC. 





CATHOLIC LAYMAN DISTRIBUTING COMMUNION DURING PRAYER ASSEMBLY IN FRANCE 


Priestless Sundays 


The old stone church of St. Michel 
in the tiny French village of Rodlinghem 
is full this Sunday morning. A strapping, 
red-bearded farmer named Gilbert, 22, 
leads the choir and congregation in the 
first hymn. As the notes die, 28-year-old 
Jean-Paul, a wiry, lean-faced legal clerk 
standing at the sanctuary lectern, launch- 


es into a short homily on the meaning of 


Lent, likening the penitential season to 
an automobile overhaul. After more songs 
and the reading of the Gospel, Pierre, 66, 
a sturdy, gray-haired retired farmer, 
leaves his pew and walks to the taber- 
nacle. 
communion hosts consecrated by the par- 
ish priest the week before and distributes 
them to his fellow congregants. Later, as 
the worshipers rise to leave, Jean-Paul 
makes a hasty announcement. “We for- 
got to take up the first collection, so please 
be extra generous as you leave.” 


Scenes like the one at Rodlinghem 
are becoming more and more common 
in rural France these days, as parish af- 
ter parish takes its turn at a “priestless 
Sunday.” The country that anticlericals 
once thought priest-ridden is now fac- 
ing a severe shortage of Roman Cath- 
olic priests (as are most European na- 
tions). In 1965 there were 40,000 French 
priests; by 1975 there may be as few as 
30,000. As one result of the shortage, 
French bishops, meeting last year in 
Lourdes, tacitly authorized laymen to 
hold “prayer assemblies” in churches 
that cannot offer Sunday Mass. 

For some small French communi- 
ties, depopulated by the rush to the cit- 
ies, the prayer services have meant a 
new lease on life. In the Rodlinghem 
area, for instance, the village of Hoc- 
quinghen seemed to be dying. There 
were only 85 inhabitants left, and the 
school and café had closed. The Abbé 
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Marius Gobert, dean of the church at 
the nearby town of Licques, did not have 
enough help to serve the four parishes 
in his area and decided to close Hoc- 
quinghen’s church. But the town’s young 
people, distressed at seeing the parish- 
ioners splinter off to other towns for 
church, asked to hold the new prayer as- 
sembly in place of Mass. Soon the dis- 
trict’s other three towns—Licques, Rod- 
linghem and Ecottes—were offering to 
share their priest by taking one priest- 
less Sunday each month 

The homemade prayer assemblies 
have ignited an enthusiasm for worship 
services that is unusual for modern 
France. “I thought no one was inter- 
ested in religion any more,” says Abbé 
Gobert. “Now, in my old age, my pa- 
rishioners are active in the church and 
really participate. | have volunteers for 
everything. I let it all come from them.” 
At Rodlinghem, a permanent commit- 
tee of 20 prepares the service, but ro- 
tates some tasks among other parishio- 
ners so that as many as 150 can 
participate each year. The enthusiasm 
has spilled over into the regular Masses, 
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in which the congregants now take a 
more active part 

So far, the prayer assemblies have 
been started in eight dioceses in France, 
and will almost certainly spread to more 
Advocates of the practice, like Bishop 
Henri Derouet of Sées in Normandy, 
recognize that people worship best in 
their own communities. “If they have 
to go some other place to Mass, they do 
not feel at home,” says Derouet, “and 
eventually they stop going.” There are 
critics, of course. While lay-led Cath- 
olic services are commonplace in mis- 
sion countries like Africa, and have be- 
come popular in priest-short areas such 
as East Germany, some of the French 
clergy still see them as dangerously close 
to Protestantism. Some parishioners ob- 
ject too, but they are, says one Rodling- 
hem layman, “the same ones who 
haven't approved of the Mass since it 
stopped being said in Latin.” 

A few scrupulous congregants who 
like the service have a different worry: 
they don’t feel it fills their Sunday ob- 
ligation. But Abbé Gobert finds their re- 
luctant enthusiasm a good measure of 
the assemblies’ effectiveness. “One 
woman always takes part in Licques’ 
prayer assembly,” he notes. “But she 
goes to Mass on the Saturday night be- 
fore to be on the safe side.” 





The Towers of Silence 


The choicest residential area in 
Bombay is Malabar Hill, where gleam- 
ing mansions and apartments house the 
city’s elite. But the crown of the hill re- 
mains a jungle, thick with date palms 
and banyan trees, girded by two con- 
centric walls that protect it from the en- 
croachments of civilization. Inside the 
walls, amid the trees, are six low, sta- 
dium-like enclosures. Residents of Bom- 
bay know them as dokhmas—the “tow- 
ers of silence.” It is to these structures 
that the city’s powerful community of 
Parsis bring the bodies of their dead, ex- 
posing them to the air so that scaven- 
ger birds can pick the corpses clean. 

The origins of this bizarre practice 
are ancient. The Parsis, as their name 
implies, are descendants of Persians who 
fled the conquering armies of Islam in 
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Forgetabout thelights. Kodak XLmovie 
cameras are designed especially to 
gather up nearly every bit of available 
light so you don’t need movie lights 
Just the light that's there, whether it's 
the light in your living room —the lights 
on your terrace —the torch lights at the 
luau—or the candlelight on a birthday 
cake sparkling in the eyes of a seven- 
year-old 

Kodak XL movie cameras have a 
fast f/1.2 lens, an enlarged shutter open- 
ing, and viewing and metering systems 
that let the light go to the film. Drop 
Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film in 
an XL movie camera and shoot 

Kodak XL movie cameras have a 


Kodak XL movie cameras. 


Movies without movie lights. 
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unique shape for a firm grip. That 
meansclearer, sharper movies. And the 
zoom model lets you zoom back wide 
or in close without moving your feet. 

From less than $120 at your photo 
dealer's. The XL55 (shown).with power 
zoom is less than $235. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 
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RELIGION 


the 7th century. Like their Persian an- 
cestors, they are Zoroastrians, followers 
of a myth-enshrouded religious prophet 
named Zoroaster who lived some six 
centuries before Christ. Zoroaster’s ex- 
act teaching is obscure but. as passed 
down by the Parsis, it is basically a vi- 
sion of life as conflict between a spirit 
of goodness and light—Ahura Mazda 
and a spirit of evil and darkness—Ah- 

riman. The Parsis worship Ahura 
Mazda in the form of fire. one of three 
sacred elements. Because the earth is 
also sacred (as is water), they choose to 
bury only the bones of their dead—after 
the flesh has been stripped away in the 
towers of silence 

Now both the tower ritual and the 
Parsi community itself seem to be on 
the decline. As high-rise apartments go 
up around Malabar Hill, it has become 
easier to catch a glimpse of what was 
once forbidden to all but the tower at- 
tendants—a view of the interior of the 
towers, where the dead are left as car- 
rion. Visiting one of the new buildings, 
a horrified Parsi was able to see shrunk- 
en corpses stacked in grotesque piles in- 
side one tower. After he complained, a 
wall was quickly built to screen the tow- 
er. But Parsis now realize the shortcom- 
ings of the ancient method. The vultures 
still come, along with other birds, but 
for some unexplained reason scarcely 
touch the corpses these days. Many Par- 
sis want the old custom changed 

First Cousins. Other traditions may 
have to change if the Parsi community is 
to survive. Indian Parsis number only 
about 100,000 worldwide; 65,000 of them 
are concentrated in Bombay. They are 
an uncommonly talented community 
Parsis started twelve of India’s 15 major 
modern industries; others helped lead 
India’s independence struggle. But the 
community is in danger of dying out. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1970 in Bombay, 5,195 
Parsis died; only 3,828 were born. The 
religion does not accept converts. The 
faith is inherited, and Parsis marry late, 
producing few children. Moreover, only 
a man may pass on the faith to his chil- 
dren if he marries an outsider. A woman 
cannot. To wed within the faith, Parsis 
often marry first cousins. Generations of 
inbreeding have caused a high incidence 
of such hereditary illnesses as diabetes, 
epilepsy and certain heart diseases 

India’s Parsi community has been 
further diminished by emigration to oth- 
er countries, but that could possibly be 
the religion’s salvation. In New York 
last week, when Parsis from the East- 
ern seaboard gathered to mark the 
spring equinox with a New Year's fes- 
tival, many of the couples present were 
mixed marriages in which the Parsi fa- 
ther raises his children in the old re- 
ligion. The Parsis of the New World (as 
well as a few in India) have also hit on 
a resolution of the burial problem—ap- 
parently without breaking the tenets of 
their faith—by cremating bodies. As 
they see it, the use of electric cremation 
ovens instead of flame does not violate 
the purity of the sacred element of fire 
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This century-old, hand-operated wine press oversees our 

original vineyard In Saratoga, California. It has long since been retired. 
But it still stands as a symbol of the tradition we have always 
followed in making our wines: 


Nothing good happens fast. 
Paul Masson 
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We agree—whien you recover 
from a long illness, your wallet 


should be healthy, too. 


Medical bills are the problem, 
but not everyone agrees on the solution. 


Some people think that it is government’s job to keep 
you from going broke while youre getting better. 
With your tax dollars paying the cost. But there's 
another way. The insurance companies have already 
started to solve the problem quietly and efficiently. 








Everybody can be protected. 

Two years ago, Altna 
became the first com- 
pany to provide a 
$250,000 catastrophic 
medical benefit on a 
broad scale. Atamodest 
additional cost. Today, 
many companies offer similar coverage. And millions 
of Americans have it through their group plan or in- 





dividual insurance. 


Build on the present sys- 
tem. Insurance companies recog- 
nize the need to extend their cover- 
age to low-income families and to 
improve the quality of community 
health care. With government sup- 
port, we can provide broader pro- 
tection and help organize better 
health services. 





Congress is studying the 
problem. And we're anxious to 
help. We believe that making our 
$250,000 catastrophic medical pro- 






























tection available to everyone is a 
positive step. But we're working on 
other solutions, too. Because more 
needs doing. Health care isn’t your 
average-sized problem, but Aétna’s 
not your average insurance com- 
pany. 





LIFE & CASUALTY 


You get action with tna 














CLOUD-COVERED VENUS AS SEEN BY MARINER 10 FROM 450,000 MILES AWAY 


Exploring the Planets 


Astronauts will not return to space 
until the joint U.S.-Russian venture in 
1975. But last week unmanned robot 
craft were ranging far and wide across 
the solar system on missions of plan- 
etary exploration. NASA announced that 
Pioneer 11, already three-quarters of the 
way to Jupiter, will proceed to Saturn 
and provide the first close-up look at 
the ringed planet. From Mars, an or- 
biting Soviet spacecraft sent back new, 
detailed views of the Martian surface. 
At week’s end, fresh from its reconnais- 
sance of cloud-shrouded Venus, Mariner 
10, now nearing Mercury, began trans- 
mitting its first pictures of the small 
planet that is closest to the sun. 

The space agency’s approval of a 
mission to Saturn will require a course 
change that will send the craft whip- 
ping by Jupiter at a distance of only 
26,000 miles. Accelerated by Jovian 
gravity, Pioneer 11 will then be flung 
across the solar system for a rendezvous 
with Saturn in September 1979. The new 
flight plan was decided upon only after 
careful analysis of Pioneer 10's perfor- 
mance last December; it came within 
81,000 miles of Jupiter's cloudtops and 
was subjected to an intense bombard- 
ment of charged particles from Jupiter's 
radiation belts. Pioneer's instruments 
behaved splendidly, sending back pic- 
tures and a wealth of data. When the 
ship finally reaches the vicinity of Sat- 
urn, where it will shoot close-up color 
pictures, it faces still another challenge; 
it may be sent close enough to Saturn’s 
outermost ring to run the risk of being 
damaged or destroyed by its debris. 
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The Soviets, too, had something to 
show from their massive, but generally 
disappointing assault on Mars, Last 
week they released pictures of Mars tak- 
en by one of the four spacecraft they 
launched toward the red planet late last 
summer. The shots compared favorably 
with the spectacular photos taken by 
Mariner 9 in 1972. But the other Soviet 
Mars probes did not fare so well. Anoth- 
er intended orbiter went shooting by the 
planet, apparently because of trouble 
with its braking rocket. A third ejected a 
landing capsule that missed the planet 
completely. Another lander, fired from 
the fourth spacecraft, entered the Mar- 
tian atmosphere but mysteriously 
stopped sending signals as it descended. 
(One theory: it may have been destroyed 
by the planet’s high winds.) Before the 
signals ceased, Soviet scientists deter- 
mined that the Martian atmosphere 
contains “several times’’ more water 
than expected. That finding was partic- 
ularly interesting to NASA, which plans 
to send off two Viking landers, with life- 
detecting gear, to Mars next year. 

More Secrets. Even as Mariner 10 
approached Mercury (it was only 3.3 
million miles away at week's end) U'S. 
scientists were examining the 3,500 pic- 
tures of Venus transmitted to earth by 
the spacecraft in February. Among oth- 
er things, the computer-clarified photo- 
graphs showed that 1) the thick Venu- 
sian clouds move 60 times as fast as the 
rotational velocity of the planet; 2) the 
Venusian poles are ringed by bright, 
most likely cooler regions; and 3) a huge 
“eye” —a break in the thick cloud cover 
—seems to have opened in the equato- 
rial region, probably because of cir- 





culation effects from the sun’s heat 

Mariner 10 may uncover even more 
secrets. The 1,108-lb., bug-shaped space- 
craft will make its closest approach to 
Mercury on March 29—when it will 
come within 620 miles of the surface. Be- 
fore it leaves the vicinity of Mercury, it 
should produce 2,000 photographs of the 
planet’s surface and a flood of other data 
Following Mercury’s path around the 
sun, Mariner will again pass by its tar- 
get next Sept. 22. If the spacecraft’s sys- 
tems are still working, it will send back 
even more information. 

Lopsided Orbit. Usually obscured 
by the bright glare of the sun, Mercury 
remains almost as much a mystery as 
the most distant planet, Pluto. Half 
again as large as the moon, Mercury may 
be almost twice as dense. Traveling in 
a lopsided orbit, it comes as close to the 
sun as 29 million miles, then sweeps as 
far away as 43 million miles. To any- 
one standing on Mercury's surface, the 
sun would seem to stand still at times, 
then move backward briefly, in the Mer- 
curian sky. Another oddity: Mercury’s 
trip around the sun takes 88 earth days; 
yet it rotates on its axis only once every 
176 earth days—a fact first discovered 
in 1965 by earth-based radar. Thus Mer- 
cury’s “day” is twice as long as its year. 

Like the moon, Mercury apparently 
has no appreciable atmosphere or mag- 
netic field. Its surface, bombarded by in- 
tense solar radiation, may be quite dusty. 
Recently, radar astronomers suggested 
that Mercury has mountains as high as 
4,000 ft., rolling hills and valleys, and 
some lunar-like craters, some of them 
perhaps of volcanic origin. Surface tem- 
peratures are far more extreme than 
those on either the moon or Mars. At 
the height of the Mercurian day, they 
may reach 940° F., more than enough 
to melt lead. At night they plunge to 
—350° F. No living things could be ex- 
pected to endure such a harsh climate; 
yet scientists do not entirely dismiss the 
possibility of some day finding evidence 
that water—or even life—once existed 
on Mercury. 


Power from Gravity 


Scientists have suggested any num- 
ber of exotic solutions to the energy crisis 
—from harnessing ocean currents to 
using the earth’s magnetic field. Now re- 
searchers at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Lawrence Livermore Labora- 
tory have conceived perhaps the most 
imaginative scheme of all. They propose 
tapping what might well be the ultimate 
energy source: a “black hole”—a small 
celestial object that is trillions of times 
denser than ordinary matter. 

Predicted by relativity theory and 
apparently recently detected in space 
(TIME, Dec. 10), a black hole is formed 
during the death throes of a giant star 
As the nuclear fires go out, the stellar 
gases begin falling inward, finally crush- 
ing together into a ball less than three 
miles in diameter. Tiny as it is, the dense 
globe has such tremendous gravity that 
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llis-Chaimers. 
Our big ones 
move the earth. 


Our little ones 
keep it trim. 





The way we figure, when you lay out money for lawn and garden 
equipment, you're entitled to full yardpower. Total reliability round 
the house...around the calendar...year after year. 

Take our walk behind mowers. One of them could be the start 
of a beautiful friendship. Especially when it comes to mowing in 
close... within 4%" of obstructions. Four models 19” and 21” 

When it comes to riding mowers, you really want power to ride 

not figure your way around every slope. We've got it in 5 and 
8 hp models, designed with stability and handling in mind 

Tractors... we have them in 8, 10, 16 and 19% hp. Every one 
has full lawn and garden capability with attachments to work a 
total yard care program...like non-scalp mowers, rotary tillers, 
blades, loaders, carts and more 

So iook ‘em over. We think you'll find our little ones can take 
on some mighty big jobs. They're at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
OUTDOOR & LEISURE PRODUCTS 
Box 512. Milwaukee. WI 53201 








SCIENCE 


not even light can escape from it. Its 
gravitational force is so great, in fact, 
that a black hole could swallow up a 
nearby planet or even a small star. 

In 1971 a young British theorist, Ste- 
phen Hawking, speculated that mini- 
black holes may also exist. According 
to his theory, during the first chaotic mo- 
ments of the Big Bang (the great ex- 
plosion that is believed to have created 
the universe 10 to 15 billion years ago), 
some pockets of matter may have been 
forced to contract rather than expand 
They could have crushed together into 
tiny black holes—some of them even 
smaller than a virus. These black holes 
would have relatively strong gravitation- 
al fields, but observers could approach 
within several hundred feet without be- 
ing drawn into them. According to AEC 
Astrophysicists Lowell Wood, Thomas 
Weaver and John Nuckolls, if such bi- 
zarre little objects do indeed exist near 
the earth, their gravity might well be 
put to work. 

Hungry Pet. For starters, the sci- 
entists recently told the New York 
Academy of Sciences, one of the black 
holes would have to be located. For ex- 
ample, a small, unaccountable gravita- 
tional tug on a spacecraft might be a 
good indication that one was near by 
The ship could take it in tow by simply 
feeding it matter: like a hungry pet fol- 
lowing its master, the black hole would 
be tugged along by mutual gravitational 
attraction as it gulped the material 

Once the black hole was positioned 
in a permanent orbit around the earth, 
its gravity could be tapped. From a dis- 
tance of 100 yds. or so—far enough away 
to avoid being drawn into the black hole 
—an automatic firing mechanism on a 
spacecraft orbiting near by would aim 
tiny pellets of matter at it. Almost any 
material would do. As each pellet 
plunged toward the black hole, it would 
be squeezed and heated by the gravi- 
tational field to tremendously high tem- 
peratures, perhaps 100 million degrees 
That would be hot enough to start fu- 
sion, the same energy-releasing reaction 
that fires the sun or an H-bomb. Some 
of the material would be consumed by 
the black hole, but most of it would be 
explosively blown away as extremely 
hot electrified gases. By letting these gas- 
es pass through a magnetic field created 
by a generator aboard the spacecraft, a 
powerful electric current could be in- 
duced in wires rigged outside the craft 
To get the energy to earth, the current 
would be converted into microwaves, 
which would be beamed at huge ground- 
based antennas and then transformed 
into ordinary household current 

Science fiction? Wood and his col- 
leagues concede that scientists may 
never be able to find—or tame—mini- 
black holes. But they feel that the po- 
tential payoff surely justifies the attempt 
Harnessed high above the earth, where 
it would produce no thermal, chemical 
or radioactive pollution, a single mini- 
black hole could fulfill all of mankind's 
power needs for the foreseeable future 
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Big Brother’s Big Eye 


An elderly Albuquerque couple. 
lounging in the backyard one cool New 
Mexico evening, heard a roar from 
above. Then a light appeared, focusing 
with terrifying intensity on the man and 
woman. A UFO? Hallucination? Not at 
all. The source was the Albuquerque po- 
lice department's “spy in the sky” plane 
on a routine patrol. “It scared the world 
out of us,” the man said later. “It re- 
minded us of George Orwell’s 1/984.” 
The low-flying craft operates by daylight 
too. A woman complained that she could 
no longer sunbathe on her roof because 
the plane kept circling overhead. 

More than 100 complaints about as- 
sorted varieties of snooping have been 
filed by Albuquerque-area residents in 
response to an unusual month-long ed- 
ucational campaign by the New Mex- 
ico Civil Liberties Union. If any area 
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resident was unaware of Big Brother 
when the $50,000 publicity effort be- 
gan, he was saturated with the image 
by last week. Along the freeways, bill- 
boards were filled with an eerily star- 
ing human eye. Similar eyes glared bale- 
fully from a dozen small ads in a single 


day’s newspaper. Television spots 
showed a grade-school girl playing un- 
concernedly, then frozen into a prisoner- 
like pose with a Social Security num- 
ber on a placard hung from her neck 
A “Mission Control” sequence depicted 
the launching of a pyramid with a star- 
ing eye on top, like that on the reverse 
ofa dollar bill 

The idea was first promoted by a 
group of self-styled “alternative culture” 
activists, then endorsed by no less a 
conservative than Congressman Barry 
Goldwater Jr. Designed as a pilot pro- 
gram, the campaign and its response 
have provided a representative sample 
of what—and who—is bugging citizens 
all over the U.S. The most common com- 
plaints concerned the difficulty of pen- 
etrating the bureaucratic labyrinth, only 
to find a Minotaur at the end. Almost 
as numerous have been insoluble has- 
sles with billing computers and instanc- 
es in which a would-be buyer was turned 
down because a credit bureau provided 
a report based on unfavorable but un- 
checked information. (Some credit-bu- 
reau employees admitted that investi- 
gators are afraid of losing their jobs if 
they fail to turn in any unfavorable ma- 
terial about a subject; they occasionally 
fabricate negative information.) Many 
complaints involved the improper re- 
lease of military records—in most cases, 
from cryptic, numbered coding on sup- 
posedly honorable discharges—and the 
illegal disclosure of bank data. 

The project directors were deter- 
mined to go beyond invasions of priva- 
cy, however serious, to the broad area of 


“control by technology, whether by a 
king or a computer or a bureaucracy.” 
An especially chilling example of such 
control came from a woman who said 
she had worked all her life to be sure her 
daughter could go to college. Then she 
found that the high school girl had been 
suddenly transferred from a college pre- 
paratory curriculum to vocational cours- 
es. The school refused all information, 
and officials of the federally funded vo- 
cational program to which the daughter 
was assigned would give no reasonable 
explanation. Their response amounted 
to: “This was devised by experts who 
know what's in the best interests of your 
daughter.” From such cases the Civil 
Liberties Union will choose which of Big 
Brother's practices will be the targets of 
court action. 


Order in Court 


In Detroit, the nation’s fifth largest 
city, womb of the supercharged, fuel-in- 
jected future, the first bar of justice for al- 
leged lawbreakers is quaintly called, ina 
reminiscence of 14th century England, 
Recorder's Court. Little beyond its name 
is Chaucerian. Until recently it was a 
paradigm of judicial systems crumbling 
under the burden of civic decay. Justin 
Ravitz, now a judge of Recorder's Court, 
once described it as “the cesspool of the 
legal world.” 

Until 1966 there were only ten re- 
corders, or judges; they rated a notch 
higher and exercised slightly more au- 
thority than the average metropolitan 
police magistrate. Some of them sat only 
four hours a day, leaving plenty of time 
for drinking. Collectively, they bumbled 
through a mere 130 felony trials a year, 
plus uncounted misdemeanor cases. 
With the crime explosion of the late 
‘60s, the backlog grew to 5,422 felonies. 
A person charged with a felony waited 
an average of 4% months to enter a plea, 
and the average time from arraignment 
to judgment was 134 months. 

As a result of the courtroom delay, 
Wayne County Jail, built to house 1,100 
prisoners, was packed with 1,500. One 
recorder’s courtroom held an infamous 
bullpen into which each morning 30 to 
40 wretched drunks were herded, prod- 
ded before the judge and out again to jail 
or the streets. The black community, 
which was soon to top 50% of Detroit's 
population, supplied most of the defen- 
dants, and black leaders often com- 
plained that Recorder’s Court justice 
was far from color-blind. 

Today there are still complaints 
about the quality of its justice, but most 
of them are of a totally different kind. 
And they come from the opposite side of 
the color line. It took a crash program 
begun in 1969 and as many as 40 visiting 
judges to cut the backlog down to man- 
ageable proportions. Now the number of 
permanent judges has been increased to 
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The skid our 
computer didnt 
let happen. 


Slamming on the brakes ona 
slippery road is the last thing you 
should do. 

Braking suddenly can make the 
wheels lock. And on a slippery road, 
that's enough to cause a terrifying skid. 

A skillful driver “pumps” the brakes. 
Something that our people have put 
to good use in a unique new anti-skid 
system. 

With it, when you slam on the brakes, 
a mini-computer hooked up to a sensor 
on each wheel anticipates when the 
wheel is starting to lock. 

Then our system pumps the brake 
of that wheel for you, 5 to 15 times a 
second—better and faster than even } 
the most skillful driver could. 

You see the result in our photo: the 
left-hand car has this anti-skid system. 
At the moment, we're working in 
Europe to make this system available 
here at about the same cost as a good 

car radio. 

Little enough, considering what it 
does for you. 

And doesn't do. 


The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 








Simple. Honest. Fits 
nicely in your fingers, for 
real writing comfort. 
Refillable. Choice of three 
writing systems — ballpoint, 
marker or fountain pen. In 
back-to-basics navy blue or 
tan. The NoNonsense Pens. 


1.98 
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JUDGE JUSTIN RAVITZ 


Complaints from the opposite side of the color line. 


20. And eight of them, including one 
woman, are black. 

Court practices have changed rad- 
ically, Drunks are no longer run through 
the mill at a one-a-minute rate but are 
given a choice between standing trial 
with a jail term possible and going to 
a detoxification center. This program 
has eliminated about 75% of alcoholic 
recidivism. No longer are suspects held 
as long as three days for investigation; 
each afternoon the police must give a 
precinct-by-precinct report on the dis- 
position of suspects. Arraignments now 
usually come within 24 hours, a trial 
date is set within five or six days, and 
trial begins in 60 to 90 days on the av- 
erage. Jail population has*sunk well 
below 1,000. Court is held 365 days a 
year. A Jewish judge takes the duty on 
Christmas Day 

The trials themselves have a differ- 
ent complexion, with juries approximat- 
ing the city’s racial makeup. And juries 
virtually never vote to convict if there is 
any suspicion of police brutality. This, 
perhaps more than any other change 
has brought court reformers into head- 
on collision with the police. A columnist 
wrote in the Detroit Police Officers’ As- 
sociation newspaper: “If a person ac- 
cused of a crime appears before Judge 
James Del Rio and says he was beaten 
by the police, Del Rio calls the police- 
man a liar, and dismisses the case.” Gary 
Lee, the association’s president, de- 
clares: “The police know they are wast- 
ing their time at that court. The streets 
are loaded with people that any decent 
judicial system would have in jail.” 

Del Rio has ample company among 
the recorders under police attack. High 
on the list is George W. Crockett Jr., 64, 
a black attorney who once served four 
months for contempt following a Smith 
Act trial in which he defended eleven ac- 
cused Communists. Elected to the bench 
in 1966, he set up court in police head- 
quarters following a 1969 shootout at a 


black church and immediately began re- 
leasing prisoners who were being held 
without counsel. Now presiding judge 
for a term of one year, Crockett is still 
tough on the cops, but has come to ap- 
pear conservative by comparison with 
newer, still more outspoken judges 

Del Rio, 49, was literally salvaged 
from a trash can as a newborn, and was 
adopted and raised by a Jewish father 
and a black mother. A high-pressure 
businessman since the age of 15, he ran 
a successful real estate firm, won election 
to the state legislature, crammed his way 
through law school and passed the bar 
Explosive enough on the bench, Del Rio 
once called Norman L. Lippitt, attorney 
for the police association, into his cham- 
bers and, in his own words, told Lippitt 
“Don’t give me that smart-ass Jewish at- 
titude, because I've been a smart-ass Jew 
for 16 years of my life.” The police news- 
paper has called him “Bozo the Clown”; 
for this and other insults, he has filed a 
$200,000 libel suit 

No “Oyez.” The last vestiges of 
court formality disappeared with the in- 
stallation in 1972 of Justin Ravitz, 33, an 
avowed Marxist. When he was sworn in, 
with cowboy boots projecting from un- 
der his robe, Ravitz remained seated 
during the Pledge of Allegiance. It was, 
he said, a farce, because there is no “lib- 
erty and justice for all.” When Ravitz en- 
ters court there is no cry of “Oyez, oyez, 
oyez!” and the assemblage does not rise 
Critics concede that Ravitz’s dress and 
politics do not color his decisions 

Recorder's Court still has its prob- 
lems. Police critics are at least partly 
correct in charging that suspects are 
sometimes released too readily; one man 
had to be arrested for burglary three 
times in four days before bail was set 
high enough to take him out of circula- 
tion. Some of the judges—like low-level 
jurists elsewhere—lack judicial polish 
and expertise. But the court has at least 
climbed out of the cesspool 
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“Behind us 40 tons of thundering Australian surf... 
ahead of us an obstacle course of jagged rocks’ 
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“If Hawaii’s thundering 
waves don’t wipe you out... 
try riding the wild water of 
Australia’s Tasman Sea 
inakayak. All it takes is 
balance, boatsmanship... 
and bats in your belfry. 


“Wham! A breaker walloped 
us! | felt like | was caught 
inthe spin cycle of a giant 
washing machine. And 
when Cindy found a limp 
rag on the beach, 
| realized it was me. 


“Later, we toasted our 
adventure with 
Canadian Club at Doyle’s 
Restaurant in Sydney.” 
Wherever you go, C.C. 

- welcomes you. More 
people appreciate its incomparable 
taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It’s the whisky that’s perfect company 
mm all evening long. Canadian Club— 


“The Best In The House’ in 87 lands. 
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Imported in bottle from Canada. 












Only Northwest 
can fly you to Tokyo 
and the Orient 
from 39 U.S. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities than any other airline. 
En route you'll enjoy delicious American entrees 
with a local flavor in both First Class and Coach: tasty 
hors d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, luscious desserts, 
hot Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo. * 


Wide-cabin comfort, too. 

Northwest is the only airline to fly all wide-cabin 747s 
and DC-10s between the U.S.A. and the Orient. 

For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 


Daily Express Flights To Tokyo and the Orient. 


New York 10:00am B-747 
Washington, D.C. 7:30am “** 
9:10am DC-10 
11:10am DC-10 
10:00am _ 68-747** 
12:15pm DC-10 
8:55am ** 
11:00am 68-747 
1:30pm _ B-747 
9:30am B-747 


Cleveland 
Chicago 


Mpls./St. Paul 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Seattle/Tacoma 1:45pm B-747 
Anchorage 3:25pm DC-10 
Honolulu 1:00pm _ B-747 
5:10pm _ B-747 
**Via connectior *$2.50 charge on international flights 
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Died. Peter Jeffrey Revson, 35. 
American international road _ racer; 
while test driving his Formula | UOP 
Shadow at the Kyalami circuit near Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. A wealthy 
playboy—he was recently linked with 
Marjorie Wallace, the dethroned Miss 
World titleholder—Revson was more 
than a dilettante motorist. He was run- 
ner-up at the Indianapolis 500 in 1971 
and won the British Grand Prix in the 
same year. His most recent major vic- 
tories were the British and Canadian 
Grand Prix in 1973 

. 

Died. Anne Klein, 51, trend-setting 
designer of women’s fashions famed for 
bringing sophistication to casual clothes; 
of pneumonia following a virus infec- 
tion; in Manhattan. Petite and canny, 
Klein rose to prominence by injecting a 
new elegance into the traditionally cute- 
sie junior-size dresses. She later broad- 
ened her scope to include everything 
from sweaters to shoes 

= 

Died. Chet Huntley, 62, for 14 years 
co-anchor man of NBC's immensely pop- 
ular Huntley-Brinkley Report (see THE 
PRESS) 

Died. Louis |. Kahn, 73 (TIME, Jan 
15, 1973), a seminal architect for the past 
two decades; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. Kahn was a relatively obscure 
teacher until the early 1950s, when his 
first major design, the Yale Art Gallery, 
was constructed. After that, his influ- 
ence—as seen in the designs of such dis- 
ciples as Charles Moore and Pop Archi- 
tect Robert Venturi—became  enor- 
mous. Kahn was primarily concerned 
with principles of order and light. His 
work featured the use of stark, geomet- 
ric shapes and an emphasis on natural 
light and the moods created by it. He 
also incorporated such traditionally con- 
cealed “servant” elements as ducts, 
pipes and storage space into visible de- 
sign. Slight and white-haired, with a po- 
etic regard for his materials (“A brick is 
happy when it is an arch”), Kahn was 
best known for the Salk Institute com- 
plex in La Jolla, Calif., and for his re- 
cently completed Kimbell Art Museum 
in Fort Worth. He also designed the cap- 
ital buildings in Dacca, Bangladesh 

o 


Died. Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, 75, 
obstetrician and leading apostle of the 
family-planning movement: of leuke- 
mia; in Manhattan. A respected profes- 
sor and clinician, Guttmacher preached 
that birth control information and de- 
vices must be made available to every- 
one. In 1962 he became president of 
Planned Parenthood-World Population 
and began jetting the globe to spread 
his message. He urged the use of I.U.D.s 
in underdeveloped countries, arguing 
that imperfect contraception was better 
than none at all. 


Avoid paying extra installation charges when 

you order new phone service. Have all the 
work done at one time. Changing your mind later 
will mean extra visits and extra charges. So con- 
sider carefully all the different colors and styles, 
how many phones you want and exactly where 
you want them installed. 


Ask one of our business office Service Repre- 

sentatives to explain the different types of 
service offered by your local Bell Company. 
Choose the one which best fits your pattern of call- 
ing. If you don’t do a lot of calling each month, ask 
if “budget” or “limited” service is available in your 
area at a lower rate. 


Ask the Service Representative fora rundown 

on the specific rates and charges you can ex- 
pect. Find out exactly what the regular monthly 
charges will be, and what the one-time-only pay- 
ments are. Find out whether there are options in 
your area of paying on a monthly basis, or making 
a single one-time only payment, on certain items. 


Are you going to be away from home for any 

extended period of time? A business office 
Service Representative can tell you, based on how 
long you plan to be away, whether you could save 
money by temporarily suspending your telephone 
service. 


Moving to a new residence? Ask a Service 

Representative whether you are eligible for 
a credit on your bill if you take your present 
phones along with you to your new location. 


If you’ve never had a phone in your name be- 

fore, or have never established credit, you 
may be asked to pay a deposit when you order tele- 
phone service. But we don’t like to keep deposits 
for long periods of time. In fact, if you establish 
good credit with us by paying on time, we'll return 
your deposit to you PLUS interest. Ask a Service 
Representative to explain the details which apply 
in your area. 


20 ways to 
on your 


If a coin phone swallows your money but 

doesn’t give you your call, you’re entitled to 
a refund. Find a phone that works, dial “Operator” 
and explain what happened. You'll get a refund in 
the mail. PS.We’d appreciate it if you’d also tell 
the operator the telephone number and location 
of the phone that’s out of order so we can get it 
fixed as soon as possible. 


Reach a wrong number on a Long Distance 
call you just dialed? Don’t just hang up. Ask 
for the area code and the number you reached in 
error. Then dial “Operator” and report what hap- 
pened. The operator will have the charge removed. 


Get a poor connection on a Long Distance 
call, or get cut off in the middle of your con- 
versation? Don’t just hang up and call back. The 
person who placed the call should report what hap- 
pened to an operator. The operator will issue a 
credit for the time your call was interrupted. 
1 Error on your bill, with a charge for a Long 
Distance call you didn’t make? Call the 


business office. A Service Representative will ar- 
range to get the charge removed. 


11 Save on Long Distance charges by cutting 
down on person-to-person calls. It’s true you 
may not be able to reach the person you want on 
your first try with a station-to-station call. But in 
many instances you can make two (or even three) 
out-of-state station-to-station calls for what it 
would cost you to make that one person-to-person 
call. This is particularly true if you dial your own 
calls instead of going through an operator. 
1 Dialing your own out-of-state Long Dis- 
tance calls is the least expensive way of all. 
If you don’t know the number for a call you want 
to make to a distant city, you can obtain it at no 
charge to you by dialing the area code (when re- 
quired) for that city, plus 555-1212, for Directory 
Assistance. Then dial direct and save. Save time 


Save money 


phone bill. 


in the future by recording the number in your 
personal number book. A listing of all area codes 
can be found in the information pages at the front 
of your local telephone directory. 


1 Make sure you know when dial-direct rates 

apply before you make your call. They 
apply on all out-of-state calls to anywhere in the 
United States (excluding Alaska) if they are com- 
pleted from a residence or business phone without 
an operator’s assistance. They also apply on calls 
placed with an operator from a residence or busi- 
ness phone when direct dialing facilities are not 
yet available. 


1. But it’s even more important to know the 

circumstances when direct-dial rates do 
NOT apply. They do not apply on person-to- 
person, hotel-guest, credit card or collect calls, or 
on calls charged to another number, because an 
operator must assist on such calls. Direct-dial 
rates do not apply on calls made from coin phones, 
even those from which you dial the complete num- 
ber yourself before the operator comes on. 


1 While operator-handled calls cost you more 

than those you dial yourself, there is one 
exception. If you run into equipment trouble com- 
pleting a Long Distance call you're dialing your- 
self from a home or business phone, you're still 
eligible for the dial-direct rate even if you require 
an operator’s assistance. Explain your problem to 
an operator. If you need help in getting the call 
through, or in making a satisfactory connection, 
confirm with the operator that it will be charged 
at the dial-direct rate. 


I Dial direct, but save even more by making 

your out-of-state Long Distance calls with- 
in the time periods when rates are lowest. The 
lower rates for out-of-state calls made in the eve- 
ning, on the weekends or late at night are de- 
scribed for you in the call guide in the front of your 
local directory. 


1 Don’t get caught by surprise, or miss out 

on the money you can save on Long Dis- 
tance calls you make within your state. The times 
when lower rates apply may be different than for 
your out-of-state calls. Check carefully in the call 
guide in the front of your local directory for a de- 
scription of when to save on calls you make within 
your state. 


1 If you’re concerned about avoiding added 

charges on your Long Distance calls in gen- 
eral, don’t guess how long you've been talking. 
Time yourself, so you can finish your call before 
overtime rates apply. To save even more time and 
money, jot down what you want to say before 
you dial. 


19 Before you go ahead and place a Long Dis- 
tance call to a business, check first to see if they 
have a toll-free number. You can recognize it be- 
cause it has an 800 prefix instead of a regular area 
code. If they have one, it’s usually displayed in 
their advertising, or you may find it listed in your 
own local telephone directory. If so, the call’s on 
them, and you save. 


4 The information pages at the front of your 

local telephone book are a good source for 
tips on how to place your calls and how to save 
time and money in using your telephone. Look in 
the book, and save. 


We hear you. 
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POOL SHOPPING IN CHAMBLEE, GA. 
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CONSUMERS 


A Recession of Hope 


If economists were poets, they would 
pay more attention to spring. That sea- 
son of hope and expectation is normal- 
ly a time for Americans to shake off their 
winter torpor, get out of the house and 
spend. Yet when spring began officially 
last week, consumers were in one of their 
chilliest moods in many a season 

Despite strength in other economic 
indicators, nearly every thermometer 
of national consumer sentiment has 
plunged. For the first time since 1971, a 
majority of Americans—54%, to be ex- 
act—consider the nation to be in a re- 
cession, according to the Harris poll 
The consumer confidence index main- 
tained by the University of Michigan’s 
respected Survey Research Center hit its 
alltime low late last year, and research- 
ers say that it has probably fallen even 
further since then. A similar index 
maintained by the Conference Board 
has dropped 40 points since last autumn, 
to less than 60 today. Albert Sindlinger, 
whose Swarthmore, Pa., telephone poll- 
ing organization takes weekly readings 
of consumer sentiment, has recorded 
what he calls the sharpest drop in con- 
fidence in 25 years. 

Morbid Epidemic. The reasons are 
clear enough: prices were rising at a 
compound annual rate of 16.8% in Feb- 
ruary, much faster than most families’ 
incomes; spot shortages and high prices 
of gasoline continue to bedevil shoppers 
despite last week's lifting of the Arab 
oil embargo; and Watergate has pro- 
duced a morbid epidemic of doubt about 
the country’s future. “Inflation is no 
longer the sole reason for pessimistic ex- 
pectations,” says University of Michigan 
Economist Jay Schmiedeskamp. “At 
least half of the gloom comes from Wa- 
tergate and the energy crisis. The Gov- 
ernment plays a large role in the econ- 
omy, and the people have lost faith in 
the Government's ability.” 

That sinking in morale is becoming 
painfully apparent to the nation’s mer- 
chants. Retail sales in dollars are run- 
ning only 3.3% ahead of last year’s pace, 
marking an actual substantial decline in 
the quantity of goods sold because prices 
have risen 10% since then. Deliveries 
of new US. automobiles are down a 
shuddering 27%. Consumer loan de- 
mand in January was growing less than 
half as fast as it was last summer, and 
the savings rate has inched up from 
about 6% to more than 7% as people 
start banking more of their paycheck in- 
stead of spending it. “The energy short- 
age should lessen the popularity of shop- 
ping as a sport,” laments Sumner 
Feldberg, chairman of Massachusetts- 
based Zayre discount stores. “We're in 


BUYING GARDEN SEEDS IN ATLANTA 


for a period of tough retailing.” Says 
Dick Balch, a suburban Seattle Chev- 
rolet-Fiat dealer: “It looks to me as if 
the economy has just plain stopped.” 

For many consumers inflation is 
prompting a reluctant renaissance of pi- 
oneer frugality. Mrs. F. Dale Lah of 
Hampton township, Pa., has begun bak- 
ing her own bread with store-bought fro- 
zen dough and getting by with cheaper 
cuts of meat by applying more meat ten- 
derizers. “I used to go into a supermar- 
ket and buy any brand I wanted, but 
now I take the one with the coupons,” 
she says. Nessa Forman, arts editor of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, has become 
a paragon of self-control. “I used to 
think nothing of going into a store and 
buying a pair of shoes without looking 
at the price,” she says. “Now I look at 
the price, and I likely walk out the same 
way I came in—in my old shoes. Spring 
shopping? Don’t make me laugh. I used 
to buy a couple of steaks a week. Now 
it’s hamburger all the way.” 

A stay-home mood also is spreading 
Passport applications in January were 
down 16% from a year ago, and resort 
reservations in Massachusetts are off 
25%. In Atlanta, Jerry and Margaret 
Sullins have forsworn restaurant meals, 
and invite friends over for home-cooked 
dinners instead. “That way we don’t feel 
closed in, and it’s cheaper than going 
out,” says Margaret 

Hot Items. That trend is not all bad 
for retailers. Mail-order sales of Sears, 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and oth- 
er catalogue houses are surging as more 
energy-conscious shoppers let their fin- 
gers do the traveling. Some store chains 
report that their long-languishing down- 
town branches are jammed with custom- 
ers unwilling to motor to far-flung sub- 
urban shopping centers. Department 
stores report strong sales of books, 
games, television sets and other aids to 
a quiet evening at home. Other hot items 
include furniture, household hardware, 
seeds and garden supplies, and backyard 
swimming pools. “People are paying 
more attention to their homes,” explains 
G. John Doces, president of Seattle’s 
Doces furniture chain. “Home, Sweet 
Home is back.” 

The new consumer austerity could 
go out of fashion very suddenly, espe- 
cially if gasoline flows as freely as ex- 
pected with the Arab embargo off. On 
the other hand, high gasoline prices will 
continue to inhibit driving, and most 
economists do not expect inflation and 
unemployment to abate much until late 
in the year. So the unseasonable chill 
on retail sales could last well into the 
hot-weather months. 
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FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS DINE IN SUBSIDIZED SOLITUDE ON NEWARK-DENVER RUN... . 


AIRLINES 


The Skies Are Friendlier 


Just a few months ago, the domestic- 
airline industry was bracing itself for a 
prolonged period of rough flying. Pas- 
senger traffic was dwindling as the rest 
of the economy began to slow down. The 
energy shortage was sending fuel costs 
through the ionosphere. And many air- 
line men were worried that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which was winding 
up a four-year study of the industry's 
fare structure, was about to order dis- 
ruptive changes in ticket prices. 

The turbulence never came. Traffic 
started climbing in January, partly be- 
cause the gasoline squeeze forced many 
motorists to take to the skies for long 
trips. Airlines have used the energy cri- 
sis as an excuse to drop hundreds of un- 
profitable flights, and have been allowed 
to raise fares 5% to help cover higher 
costs. Last week the CAB put the fin- 
ishing touch on that pleasant scenario: 
it ordered its long-awaited restructuring 
of fares, but the net effect for most lines 
should be a slight gain in revenue. 

Dearer Luxury. Under the CAB 
plan, which will take effect July 16, 
coach fares for long-haul flights (more 
than 750 miles) will be cut by as much 
as 5%, and short-haul coach fares will 
be raised by as much as 30%. As a re- 
sult, the price of a one-way coach ticket 
for the 2,585-mile flight from Miami to 
San Francisco will drop from $167.59 
to $158.33, and the fare for the 91-mile 
flight from Boston to Hartford will rise 
from $15.74 to $18.92. In addition, the 
board ordered an increase over the next 
two years in all first-class fares, from 
the present 130% of coach fare to 163% 
A first-class ticket from Dallas to Chi- 
cago, for example, will rise from $90.64 
to $112.47. 

The agency's motive is to make tick- 
et prices reflect operating costs more 
closely. At present, the carriers subsi- 
dize short hops by taking a smaller prof- 
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it on them than they do on long flights 
That pattern emerged in the late 1950s 
when the industry shifted from propel- 
ler-driven planes to jets, which operate 
much more efficiently over long distanc- 
es. Even before the advent of jets, first- 
class passengers enjoyed extra leg room 
and fancier treatment literally at the ex- 
pense of coach passengers, whose fares 
in effect subsidized the money-losing 
luxury service 

The fare overhaul ordered by the 
CAB should raise industry revenues a bit 
more than 1% above last year’s levels 
Reason: most coach passengers take the 
short-haul trips that will become more 
expensive. Braniff International appears 
to be the biggest winner; its web of short 
routes across the Southwest will bring 
in a projected 34% more revenue. Na- 
tional and TWA, both mostly long-haul 
carriers, will each lose about 4 of 1% 
in revenues. The nation’s seven other do- 
mestic trunk lines will fall somewhere 
in between. 

The impact of the first-class-fare rise 
on demand for that service is less cer- 
tain. Much first-class travel is done by 
businessmen, and many companies are 
cutting back on that frill to help weath- 
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CAB Proposal to Reshuffle Fares 


Wahee One way coach fare (incl. tax) 





AT THE EXPENSE OF COACH FLYERS 


er a possible recession. Some airline of- 
ficials would like to eliminate first-class 
service because costs for the extra food, 
champagne and stewardesses involved 
are rising sharply. Sull, many airline 
men expect that as long as first-class 
seats are sold people will pay top dollar 
to be pampered. “The first-class passen- 
ger is a funny animal,” says Continental 
Airlines Vice President Joe Daley. “He 
just may go ahead and pay more.” 

Back to Cars. There are a few 
clouds on the industry’s horizon. Traf- 
fic may level off when airborne ex- 
motorists find it easy to buy gasoline 
again, and the general economic slow- 
down may eventually catch up with air 
travel. Yet most airlines have already 
made enough energy-related flight cut- 
backs to weather such a storm. And the 
CAB is expected to rule favorably on the 
industry’s request for yet another fare in- 
crease, this time 6% effective April 16, 
to cover the rising cost of fuel 

m . . 

The two biggest U.S. international 
airlines, Pan American and TWA, have 
not been flying quite so high as their do- 
mestic counterparts. Fuel costs have 
risen far faster outside the U.S. than at 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


home, and the two American flag car- 
riers are finding it increasingly difficult 
to compete with government-subsidized 
foreign airlines. Last week Pan Am, 
which lost $7.6 million in January alone, 
asked the CAB for permission to discuss 
combining a number of its routes with 
TWA, which lost $21 million in Jan- 
uary. The request raises antitrust com- 
plications and will have to be cleared 
by the Justice Department. If approved, 
the partial merger likely would allow 
Pan Am to abandon some foreign cities 
now served by both lines—London, Par- 
is, Rome, Frankfurt and Lisbon—and 
pool its revenues with TWA on other in- 
ternational routes. TWA professes “in- 
terest” in the idea, and Vice President 
George Burns raises the possibility that 
TWA planes might fly someday with 
Pan Am stewardesses 


ITALY 
Fiat on the Skids 


Italy's auto mammoth, Fiat, the sec- 
ond largest in Europe and sixth largest 
in the world, was considered until re- 
cently the private-enterprise showpiece 
of the Italian economy. Today, racked 
by labor troubles, declining sales, and 
most of all government interference in 
its affairs, it is being mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for partial state owner- 
ship. The company’s leaders, 53-year- 
old Chairman Giovanni Agnelli and his 
39-year-old brother, Managing Director 
Umberto, are deeply committed to keep- 
ing the company in the private sector, 
but they face conditions that Umberto 
has publicly labeled impossible. 

Two weeks ago, indeed, a fed-up 
Umberto tried to quit in protest against 
a government-imposed labor contract 
that he considered the last straw. Um- 
berto himself had asked Italy's Socialist 
Labor Minister Luigi Bertoldi to medi- 
ate a three-month-old strike and slow- 
down among Fiat’s 200,000 workers. 
Acting out of political considerations, as 
he freely conceded, Bertoldi granted the 
unions a $150 million settlement con- 
taining practically everything they 
asked for, including a $32 a month pay 
increase that was $8 higher than the 
company’s final offer. Umberto handed 
in his resignation, but the Fiat board 
persuaded him to stay on. 

To what effect is unclear: Umberto 
has stated that the contract makes it im- 
possible for Fiat to operate at a profit. 
The award will raise labor costs 11.5%, 
on top of a 17% hike last year. Mean- 
while, government regulations have 
clamped a lid on the prices that Fiat 
can charge, and its auto sales are down 
by as much as 45% because of appre- 
hension over the energy situation. Even 
before the award, the company had 
slipped about $30 million into the red 
last year, its first loss in recent history. 

The troubles point to a trend om- 
inous for other companies besides Fiat: 
in attempting to cope with Italy's social 
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ITALIAN AUTOMAKER UMBERTO AGNELLI WITH BROTHER GIOVANNI 
From capitalist showpiece to possible ward of the state. 


and economic problems, the govern- 
ment is burdening the private sector 
with more responsibilities than it can 
handle. Fiat has tried to help by build- 
ing big new plants in the depressed 
southern Mezzogiorno and worker hous- 
ing in its home city of Turin. Umberto 
Agnelli criticizes the unions for not tak- 
ing these expenditures into account 
when pressing for wage increases to 
catch up with the cost of living, spiral- 
ing at the rate of 15.6% annually; but 
his greatest scorn is reserved for the gov- 
ernment. “There is no economic plan,” 
he says acidly, “no consistent framework 
within which to operate. It would be pos- 
sible to run the company like a civil ser- 
vant, but that certainly is not what I 
want.” Unless the government can find 
some way to alleviate the effects of the 
contract it has imposed, however, that 
is what may happen 


ADVERTISING 


The Hard Sell on M.P.G. 


There is almost nothing that adver- 
tisers will not try to turn into a selling 
point. Take the driving public’s concern 
about the rate at which cars consume 
gasoline, a worry that has knocked auto 
sales down 27%, with big-car sales hurt- 
ing the most. “As long as fuel is in short 
supply,” says Ford President Lee Iacoc- 
ca, “the name of the game is miles per 
gallon.” Result: automakers and their 
dealers are rushing to advertise that 
their cars, even some of the heaviest, 
get astonishing gas mileage. 

For some months now, Hugh Downs 
has been proclaiming on national tele- 
vision that he got 19.7 m.p.g. driving a 
Ford LTD from Phoenix to Los Ange- 
les. Cadillac advertises that its cars get 
up to 15.8 m.p.g., and Oldsmobile claims 
17.6 m.p.g. for its Cutlass. 

Do these claims sound hard to be- 


lieve? The automakers are careful to 
qualify them with such hedges as the 
one voiced by Downs: “Of course, mile- 
age depends on maintenance, driving 
habits, total weight, road and driving 
conditions. And you may not get the 
same results.” Indeed, most of the tout- 
ed mileage figures were set under spe- 
cial conditions. Downs, for example, 
never drove over 50 m.p.h., and his trip 
was mostly downhill (the average alti- 
tude of Los Angeles is around 800 ft 
lower than Phoenix). 

Both the Cadillac and Cutlass low 
m.p.g. figures, like many others that au- 
tomakers proclaim, were achieved on 
proving grounds, scarcely much of a test 
of what motorists can expect in normal 
driving. One indication: Chevrolet 
—which commendably has stayed out 
of the race to advertise mileage figures 
—found last year that four of its Im- 
palas got 18 m.p.g. on proving grounds 
The same cars got 14 m.p.g. in typical 
freeway runs, 12 m.p.g. in suburban driv- 
ing, and 10 m.p.g. in heavy city traffic 
Moreover, automakers themselves have 
complained to Washington that largely 
because of safety and antipollution 
equipment they have had to add, the av- 
erage gas mileage achieved by their cars 
has dropped 20% in the past five years 
—a figure they do not put in the ads. 

The automakers and parts suppliers 
are also promoting a whole range of new 
products supposed to save gasoline, a 
more acceptable form of gas-mileage 
salesmanship. Ford, for example, offers 
for $20.95 an instrument-panel “fuel 
sentry” that warns a driver when he 
should decelerate because he is burning 
too much gas. Chrysler will soon offer 
for $10 to $12 a “fuel pacer system”—a 
light mounted on the fender that glows 
when a driver is wasting fuel by accel- 
erating too fast. Such devices may be 
useful, but most drivers are likely to find 
that the ultimate fuel-saving gadget is a 
small car 
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Everything you ever wanted 
fra cigar is in this box: 








Welcome to sunny Monte Carlo. 


Welcome, and congratulations. You 
have exquisite taste in automobiles. 

Monte Carlo by Chevrolet: elegantly 
styled, magnifice ontly e ngineered. A thoroughly 
enjoyab le car to look at and to drive. 

Especially when you order the power- 
operated sky roof, to let the sun shine in. 
And the contoured swivel bucket seats, to 
make getting in and getting out so simple. 

Drive a 1974 Monte Carlo. 

We think you'll find it to be the 
expression of all those things you’ve always 
wanted in a car. 

Which might well make it the car 
that really makes sense for you. 

Visit sunny Monte Carlo soon. At 
your Chevrolet dealer’s, of course. 








INDUSTRY 


Space-Age Pinball 


In the make-believe world of the 
penny arcade, pinball was once a game 
without peer. For a teen-ager with a 
pocketful of dimes, there was no better 
way to while away idle hours than ma- 
neuvering a steel ball through a maze 
of obstacles, while lights blinked and a 
noisy digital scoreboard recorded points 
with a distinctive bong. But pinball, alas, 
lost some of its cachet in high-speed 
modern life—until 18 months ago when 
there appeared a new breed of coin- 
operated games that use sophisticated 
electronic technology to simulate every- 
thing from playing table tennis to driv- 
ing a race car. Besides giving birth to a 
nationwide fad, the games have also re- 
vived the sagging coin-game industry, 
boosting its revenues and ushering in a 





PLAYING VIDEO GAME IN NEW YORK 
Needed: a tiltable machine. 


new era of cutthroat competition be- 
tween manufacturers. 

Typical of the new games is Pong,* 
a popular version of electronic table ten- 
nis manufactured by two-year-old Atari, 
Inc. (estimated fiscal 1974 revenue: $14 
million) of Los Gatos, Calif. Atari sold 
some 8,500 games to U.S. amusement 
parlors and other businesses last year, 
in addition to a substantial overseas 
trade. Pong is played on a standard tele- 
vision to which a simple circuit board 
has been added. This device projects im- 
ages representing a “ball,” two “pad- 
dles’—four for doubles—and a “net” 
onto the screen (actually, all are beams 
of light). By turning knobs, each player 
can use his paddle to strike the ball and 
send it back across the net. The rules 
are similar to those for standard table 
tennis, but have one crucial difference 
from standard pinball: players soon 
learn how to manipulate their pad- 
dies so that the ball travels faster 
or veers off in unpredictable directions. 
Odyssey, a similar game manufactured by the 


Magnavox Co., is intended for use on home tele- 
vision sets. It sells for $99.95 
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Other screen games use different 
means to add to the challenge. A race 
driving game now being test-marketed 
by Atari projects the view from the cock- 
pit of a Grand Prix car negotiating the 
hairpin curves of the track at Le Mans 
Manning a phony steering wheel, accel- 
erator and gear shift, the player tries to 
complete the circuit as many times as 
possible without “spinning out” before 
the time limit expires. The simulation, 
complete with the sounds of squealing 
brakes and revving engines, is so real- 
istic, Atari executives report, that “we've 
watched guys leaving the wheel with 
sweat pouring down their faces.” 

Video games seem to have caught 
on fastest with college students. On some 
campuses, playing them is the second 
most popular pastime after streaking 
They are popular, too, at bowling alleys, 
skating rinks and the like. But they also 
appeal to the proprietors of staid busi- 


DIRCK MALSTEA nesses that would never have 


permitted a standard pinball 
machine through the door, in- 
cluding some high-class restau- 
rants and hotels. The reasons. 
despite a high purchase price 
(about $1,100), the machines 
are cheaper and easier to main- 
tain than mechanical games. 
They are also more profitable 
Atari executives report that 
Pong games frequently take in 
$200 to $300 per week. Each 
game costs a quarter, v. only a 
dime for most pinball ma- 
chines; the total take from all 
the machines now in play is es- 
timated at more than $900 mil- 
lion annually 

At least 18 U.S. firms and 
23 European companies are 
fighting for a share of the more 
than $60 million that industry 
sources expect to rack up this 
year from selling electronic 
games. This hunt for profits could wind 
up in court. Atari, whose Pong ma- 
chines were the first to show up in 
penny arcades, has secured a patent 
on the electronic circuitry that makes 
the games possible. Its management 
contends that other manufacturers 
should therefore be paying Atari a roy- 
alty on each game they produce. To 
the true pinball aficionado, of course, 
all this is beside the point; what the in- 
dustry lacks is a sophisticated electronic 
game that it is possible to tilt 


JAPAN 
Stealing a TV March 


A mountainous island nation with 
few natural resources, Japan depends 
on the world economy to make its liv- 
ing. In the past, it has relied on trade 
to secure enough foreign money to buy 
the raw materials it needs, but in recent 
years it has swung increasingly to mak- 
ing sizable foreign investments. One of 
the biggest of these took shape last week, 












Sheaffer’s 
Vintage. 

Not just a gift, 
a keepsake. 


Superbly 
designed in the 
rich and 


decorative c i 
tradition of the 
Renaissance. \ 
Crafted in y 
precious metals. ° 
Ballpoint, 


$12.50. With 
pencil, $25.00. 
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when Matsushita, a $4 billion giant in 


Compared to Nova, consumer electronics and household ap- 


5 pliances, signed an agreement to buy 
a little Duster goes d long way. Motorola Inc.’s U.S. television business 

The deal will make Matsushita the third 
biggest seller of TV sets in the U‘S.., trail- 
ing only Zenith and RCA and easily sur- 
passing its two Japanese rivals, Sony and 
Hitachi. One executive of a Japanese 
competitor exclaimed that the news was 
as “sensational” as “Toyota buying out 
Ford” would be. 

The analogy is considerably exag- 
gerated, but the transaction is indispu- 
tably major. Motorola's TV sets last year 
ran up sales of about $240 million, or 
6% to 7% of the U.S. total. Added to Ma- 
tsushita’s sales of Panasonic products, 
which will continue through a separate 
distribution network, they will give Ma- 
tsushita about 15% of the American TV 
market, v. about 23% each for Zenith 
and RCA. Matsushita is also stealing a 
march on its archrival Sony, both in the 
U.S. and Japan. It will acquire three Mo- 
torola plants in the U.S. and one in Can- 
ada, giving it a North American man- 
ufacturing base far larger than that of 
Sony, which became the first Japanese 
TV company to manufacture in the U.S 
by building a plant in 1972 in San Di- 
ego. Further, the buy-out nullifies a deal 
that Motorola had made to market 
large-screen Quasar color TVs in Japan 
through a Sony subsidiary (TIME, Sept. 
@& CHRYSLER One of eight great 10). Luxury color-TV sets have begun 

Sorere conronsnen small car buys from Plymouth. to show signs of catching on with the 
Japanese consumer, and the benefits of 
Motorola’s technological expertise in 
making them will now go to Matsushi- 


It's another week » (oy Te will rid it- 


& e self of a division that had piled up loss- 
to involved wit Peo & es in the past five years—partly because 
e of Japanese competition. Those losses 
had begun to threaten the profits of Mo- 
torola’s billion-dollar-a-year business in 
semiconductors and radio and auto com- 
munications equipment. Wishing to con- 
centrate on those products, Motorola 
began sniffing around for possible buy- 
ers for the TV business early this year 
Matsushita snapped at the chance for 
several reasons. Faced with rising labor 
costs, crowded land space and a pollut- 
ed environment at home, it could not 
very profitably expand its facilities in 
Japan to serve the American or world 
markets. Also, manufacturing inside the 
US. will enable it to insulate part of its 
American sales from the uncertainties 
of foreign-exchange trading. 

In the past three years Matsushita 
has been forced to hike U.S. prices on 
its Panasonic products as much as 15% 
because of increases in the value of the 
Japanese yen on world money markets 
Similar price raises on Quasar sets made 
in the U.S. will be unnecessary, what- 
ever happens to the yen. Motorola 
Chairman Robert W. Galvin says that 
Matsushita will be able to put more 
money, effort and energy into the TV 
business than Motorola could have, and 
adds: “It will be able to turn our people 
on as a new coach does.” 


United States Auto Club mileage Still, Duster holds five 
tests conducted in January show people to Maverick's four, has 
Valiant Duster, with a “Siant-Six” 3 times the trunk space of a 
engine and the new standard, fuel Pinto, and has a manufacturer's 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially suggested retail price even 
better mileage than Maverick or below Volkswagen's most popular 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat model. Small wonder Valiant is 
Mustang II and did a little better America's number one selling 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars. compact car. 





This week, follow the 
people who make it hap- 
pen—in People. It's a 
picture-packed parade of 
winners, losers, lovers, 
dreamers—caught in the 
act of being themselves. 
Alice Cooper: the man be- 
hind the million-dollar 
mascara. Walt Frazier: 
basketball's “Clyde” on 
staying cool. Gerald Ford: 
his family and his future. 
A POW, one year later. 
Johnny Miller, eyeing the 
Masters. Cary Grant and a 
fifth wife? And lots more 
—in People, the lively 
new weekly from Time 
Incorporated. 


Pick up 
a People today. 
Just 35¢ 
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How will you ever 


our 


scrape up the money when 
child is ready for college? 


Read this ad. 





“Dad, do you think we'll be able to send 
me to college?” 


It happens with mind-boggling speed. 

One day, your child-imitating-an-adult asks about 
college. And almost before you know it, your child- 
about-to-be-adult asks you to write a tuition check. 

Will you be able to cover it? 

It costs approximately $14,000 to put a child 
through four years of private college. And that's bare- 
bones minimum. 

Ten years from now, if inflation keeps up at today’s 
gallop, you'll need $28,000 to buy what that $14,000 
buys today. 

And who knows what college will cost then? 

And what if you have more than one child? 

There's a staggering possibility that you just won't 
have the not-so-small-fortune you'll need when the 
time comes. 

We think we can help accumulate the money you'll 
need over the next ten, fifteen years. Through Mutual 
Funds. 


The Mutual Fund.What it can do for you. 


When you put your money into the bank, you're 
actually lending the bank your hard-earned dollars, and 
in return the bank is obligated to pay you interest. And 
whether you know it or not—that makes you a lender. 

But, when you own shares of a Mutual Fund, you're 
an owner. Through your ownership of Mutual Fund 
shares, you own parts of American businesses that are 
capable of growing —and growing big. 

While ownership involves risk, over the long haul 


it’s those who own a piece of those businesses who 
have usually profited the most—despite that thing 
that’s always lurking around called, “inflation” 

Mutual Funds recognize three basic facts: 


1. Most people, left on their own, are not able to 
save enough for their family’s long range needs. 

2. Most people simply don't have the time or talent 
to make their own stock market decisions. 

3. It’s generally better to diversify your stock hold- 
ings than to own just a couple of stocks. Diver- 
sifying spreads or reduces your risk. 

With Mutual Funds, you pool your money with 
other people's money. (Put in a lump sum—or some- 
times as little as $25 a month.) 

And that money is invested in a wide range of 
stocks by professional money managers who use re- 
search and technical expertise, plus gut feel to help 
them spot the ones that might achieve growth. 


It’s a good bet for the long haul. 


A Mutual Fund is not for the impatient who want 
to make a killing tomorrow. It’s designed to be bought 
and put away until you need it. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
years down the line. 

But now is the time to begin. 

If you don’t start now, you may never start. 

Read thisad over and over. Discuss it with a Mutual 
Fund representative or the fund of your choice. Ask 
all the toughest questions you can think of. Find out 
which funds are best for you. But do it. Now. 

Time is not on your side. 

Right now is the best time to start sending him to 
college. Right now is the best time to start considering 
a Mutual Fund. 

To find out how a Mutual Fund might help you 
accumulate money for college, fill in the coupon now. 

Investment Company Institute ae eee 

1775 K Street, N.W. | 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

You've given me something to think about now I 
I'm a little less sure how I'm going to scrape up the money I 
for my children’s college education. I'd like to find out how | 
Mutual Funds might help me. Please send me an easy to 








understand, but informative booklet. | 
| | 
| Name — —— | 
| Address | 
I City — State Zip = | 








piNe salesman will call) 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO CONSIDER MUTUAL FUNDS 


Along Pinball Way 


It is a familiar mix—the gaunt but 
unmarked face and the insinuating na- 
sal rasp. He slouches buzzing over his 
guitar, his voice dry as locusts. Then, 
without warning, Bruce Springsteen 
rears back and uncorks a geyser of white 
hot sound. Cataracts of electrically 
charged fragments of sound lacerate the 
air, scattering intimations of Dylan and 
colliding with the fierce rhythms of 
Springsteen’s own wild fusion of rock. 
jazz and folk rock. 

“The best thing anyone can do for 
me is not to mention Bob Dylan.” said 
Springsteen last week at Gertie’s in Dal- 
las. “I've been influenced by everybody 
from Benny Goodman on: Sam Cooke. 
Wilson Pickett, Fats Domino, 
When I was nine and saw Elvis 
Presley on TV, I knew that was 
where it was at.” 

Musically as well as physical- 
ly, however, Springsteen’s striking 
resemblance to Dylan invites 
comparison. Both men forged a 
Style of electrified folk demanding 
powerful back-up bands. Like 
rock musicians of the ‘60s, 
Springsteen dips back to the '50s 
for the blazing chord colors and 
nagging syncopations inside his 
walls of throbbing sound. Yet he 
has invented no personal mys- 
lique, he entertains no holy illu- 
sions about himself, he avoids so- 
cial commentary. “I like to write 
songs you can dance to,” he says. 

The intense personal warmth 
permeating Springsteen's songs is 
rooted not in social anger but in 
the pure passion to make music 
His first two records— Greetings 
from Asbury Park, N.J., and The 
Wild, the Innocent & the E Street 
Shuffle—have been the subject of vault- 
ing claims of the discovery of a 1970s 
successor to Dylan 

Spanish Johnny drove in from the 

underworld last night 

With bruised arms and broken 

rhythm and a beat-up old Buick 
but dressed just like dynamite, 

He tried sellin’ his heart to the hard 

girls over on Easy Street, 

But they said, “Johnny, it falls apart 

so easy and you know hearts these 
days are cheap.” 


While other songwriters are heading 
for country creeks and watermelon 
vines, Springsteen celebrates urban low- 
life. His songs are ambitious mini- 
operas populated by punk saints and Go- 
Kart Mozarts in scenarios laced with 
schmalz and violence. His territory: the 
streets of Harlem, tenements, the funky 
world of the boardwalk’s pinball way 
with its dusty arcades and machines. 
Bursting with words. images rush along 
in cinematic streams of consciousness 





Well the runway lies ahead like a 
great false dawn, 

Fat lady, big mama, Missy Bimbo 
sits in her chair and yawns, 

And the man-beast lies in his cage 
sniffin’ popcorn 

And the midget licks his fingers and 
suffers Missy Bimbo's scorn 

Circus town’s been born. 


Offstage Springsteen’s lyric virtuos- 
ity reduced to a mumble in hip, tough 
dude tones. “We had a bathroom with 
a big gaping hole in it that looked right 
out into this convent. I used to tell kids 
that during the war an airplane crashed 
into it. To save face, y’know?” Thus he 
describes the Freehold. N.J., home 
where he was born in 1949. Home life 
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FOLK-ROCK MUSICIAN BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
Punk saints and Go-Kart Mozarts. 


was not easy, and when his folks went 
West prospecting for better jobs, 
Springsteen remained behind. At 16 he 
was commuting to Greenwich Village 
to play guitar in cafés. Self-taught, 
Springsteen also became proficient on 
the piano and harmonica—“If a guy can 
fix a radio, he can find his way around 
a TV, y’know?"—and soon he was form- 
ing bands of his own. He was “discov- 
ered” for recordings by John Hammond. 
the archetypal arlists-and-repertory 
man whose finds include Benny Good- 
man, Billie Holiday and Bob Dylan. 

A loner, Springsteen's lifestyle is 
music. “I love traveling and performing, 
love being on the road. The thing I don't 
like is the business side.” Home is a rent- 
ed apartment in Bradley Beach, N.J. If 
the commotion over his music has some- 
times flattered, sometimes irritated him. 
he shows no ill effects. He remembers 
calling his mother in California to tell 
her he had signed a big record contract 
“Oh, yeah?” she said. “What did you 
change your name to?” 





Callas Comes Back 


“I believe I must be just a little Amer- 
ican kid at the back of my mind because 
I wanted someone, Prince C, harming, to 
come in and take me away.” 


She might have been happy as only 
a wife and mother, claims Soprano Ma- 
ria Callas, 50. “There have been two 
great loves in my life,” she told a Mi- 
ami Herald interviewer. “My husband 
and another man.” But fate had other 
plans. The plump twelve-year-old who 
belted out Caro Nome on the Original 
Amateur Hour grew up to be the most 
famous opera singer of her generation, 
a tempestuous diva whose emotional py- 
rotechnics and lengthy affair with Ar- 
istotle Onassis often attracted as much 
attention as her vocal virtuosity 

Last October, emerging from an 
eight-year, self-imposed exile—she had 
got into some bad singing habits and 
the voice was threadbare—Callas em- 
barked on a nine-month international 
concert tour, given with her old friend. 
Tenor Giuseppe di Stefano. 

She admitted that her voice is no 
longer what it was: “Does anything stay 
the same for 20 years?” Nevertheless. 
she was convinced that the audiences 
still wanted her, that her artistry and tal- 
ent would prevail. “I am a diva,” she ex- 
plains. “A diva’s achievement depends 
on the strength of her will when she 
knows what she must do.” 

Docile Diva. Though she began the 
tour by postponing two concerts, Callas 
is a more docile diva now. “I don’t know 
how it will go; I hope I sing well,” she ad- 
mitted before singing in Philadelphia 
Visibly frightened, she stayed within 
the protective circle of Di Stefano’s arm 
In Washington, D.C., her voice was mut- 
ed. Nearing any high note, she would 
look down. She bridled at suggestions 
that she had been tamed. “Mellowed.” 
she snapped, “what is that? To mellow 
is to decay.” 

The turning point came in Boston 
With Di Stefano felled by bronchitis. 
Callas summoned the courage to go on 
alone. The response was so warm that 
she sailed proudly into Manhattan's 
Carnegie Hall. “You are opera!” yelled 
a fan from the balcony. Across the foot- 
lights Callas confided that under the 
proper conditions, she would be willing 
to return to the Met. Critics reminisce 
about past glories and compliment the 
singer on her youthful beauty. Audienc- 
es have been outwardly enthusiastic. but 
in the lobby, complaints are heard: “I'm 
disappointed. We work harder than she 
does.” Occasionally, with one ringing B. 
Callas can still excite concertgoers to ec- 
slasy, Casting a spell that momentarily 
deafens listeners to her vocal flaws. But 
in truth the voice is sadly diminished, 
and what remains is more a performer's 
than a musician’s art. 
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If Bach were alive today, hed be recording 
on’ Scotch brand recording tape. 


It's been said it would take a pres- So, next time you record something 
ent-day copyist seventy years justto _ take a hint from the master. 
copy all the music Bach composed. Use “Scotch” brand—the Master Tape. 
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The quantity of his work is stag- 
gering. But so is the quality. 

And that’s what made Bach the 
pro he was. 

And that’s why, if he were record- 
ing today, he’d be recording on 
“Scotch” brand recording tape. Just 
like the pros in today’s music business. 

After all, nearly 80% of all master 
recording studios use “Scotch” brand. 


|| ee The Master Tape. 





Quo Vadis 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN PROSPECT 
by ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 
150 pages. Norton. $5.95. 


This short, urgent essay on the 
world’s chances for survival has all the 
cheerfulness of a medical warning de- 
livered to a middle-aged man after a bad 
checkup. “Slow down,” Doc Heilbroner 
in effect says to the human race. “You're 
not the kid you once were. You can’t 
burn the candle at both ends any more 
—maybe not even at one end, the way 
your energy resources are going. And 
you'll have to trim down that popula- 
tion bulge. Keep on doing what you're 
doing, boy, and you'll kill yourself.” 

The scolding is surely familiar these 
days, coming not only from economists 
—Heilbroner is chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics at the New School 
for Social Research—but from politi- 
cians and editorial writers, to say noth- 
ing of gasoline-station attendants. By 
now the poor patient knows Doc Heil- 
broner’s gloomy figures practically by 
heart. Every ten years mankind's ener- 
gy demands double. And even if they 
are met by extractions from granite or 
sea water or God knows what, thermal 
pollution will increase by 100% in the 
next couple of centuries, driving atmo- 
spheric temperatures up an intolerable 
50 degrees Centigrade. The population 
will be doubling in Latin America ev- 
ery 24 years, in Africa every 27 years, 
in Southeast Asia every 30 years. 

As if this is not standard bad news 
enough, Heilbroner has a few private 
premonitions to share. For instance, 
when the underdeveloped nations get 
nuclear weapons (“within the next few 
decades and perhaps much sooner”), he 
anticipates that they will blackmail the 
developed nations into “a massive trans- 
fer of wealth” —or else. 

Human Nature. But what takes 
Heilbroner beyond 1974's gloom-as-usu- 
al is his rediscovery of and pessimism 
about human nature. Old-style progres- 
sives, if they accepted the concept of 
human nature at all, used to regard it as 
either essentially good or infinitely cor- 
rectible. But Heilbroner now doubts that 
mankind can be brought to care enough 
about the future to do what is necessary 
to save the present—especially as re- 
gards self-denial. Can 20th century civ- 
ilization give up the “ethos of ‘science’ ” 
(not to mention the work ethic) and for- 
sake the now monstrous ideal of growth 
for the ideal of stability? Heilbroner sees 
little reason to expect that either of the 
two main socioeconomic systems will 
manage such self-abnegation. Both cap- 
italism and socialism, he argues, share 
the values of technology—production 
and efficiency—with small regard for 
the pillage of nature. 

What can save homo not-so-sapiens 
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from himself? Not calls for “moral 
awakening” and “social action.” Per- 
haps, just perhaps, the aggressive com- 
petitive instincts of modern man can be 
transferred from products to services, to 
education, to health care, to the arts. But 
Heilbroner cannot imagine these things 
being done voluntarily or without the 
“payment of a fearful price,” particu- 
larly in freedom. Democracy, he sus- 
pects, is not up to the job, only “ ‘iron’ 
governments” that are “capable of ral- 
lying obedience.” Does this mean that 
an authoritarian state, the worst alter- 
native only a few years ago, has become 
the best alternative today? 

The spectacle that Heilbroner’s the- 
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ATLAS AT WORK 
Epitaph for liberalism. 
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sis represents is almost as distressing as 
his prospect for the race. Here is no 
Spengler taking a sardonic pleasure in 
declines and falls. Here is a man of prac- 
tical intelligence and good will, a man 
equipped by temperament and upbring- 
ing to hope. Yet his book is an epitaph 
on liberalism written with conspicuous 
pain by an author who includes himself 
in the epitaph. Heilbroner fits his own 
description of Promethean man, full of 
“driving energy,” “nervous will”: a prob- 
lem solver. Now, he grimly concludes, 
that gift of fire may burn up the world. 
For the sake of the race Prometheus 
must go. To be replaced by whom? At- 
las, Heilbroner proposes, the burden 
bearer rather than the problem solver: 
the man who plays life not to win but 
to survive. Before a reader is carried 
away by this bleak neomythology, he 
should ask: Just what are Heilbroner’s 
deep apprehensions based upon? A few 
data (mostly projected) and a lot of in- 
tuition. Futurology, as Heilbroner is the 
first to admit, is a game that takes place 
in its own outer space. 

What Heilbroner may express most 
clearly in this essay is the present fa- 
tigued mood of a generation of intellec- 
tuals who began, like good Americans, 
by believing that they had nearly all the 
answers and have come to despair that 
they have any. In the absence of proof, 
a reader can only hope that Heilbroner 
and his fellow sentries, as he calls them. 
are now as wrong about sighting the end- 
of-practically-everything as they were in 
their youth when, with Marxist or “man- 
agerial” revolutions in their heads, a lot 
of them thought they saw quite another 
kind of future. ® Melvin Maddocks 


Clubmen at Play 


THE GOLF OMNIBUS 
by P.G. WODEHOUSE 
467 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


There is one thing to be said for golf. 
It gave the Oldest Member (alias P.G. 
Wodehouse, 92 and still spinning yarns 
on the clubhouse terrace) an excuse to 
look up from his lemonade and various- 
ly celebrate valor at the ninth-hole water 
hazard and the triumph of love over a fif- 
teen handicap. These 31 stories, a Mas- 
ters tournament of golfing tales, stretch 
gloriously from The Clicking of Cuth- 
bert (1916) to Sleepy Time (1968) and 
pass such milestones as The Heart of a 
Goofand The Awakening of Rollo Pod- 
marsh on the way. 

Wodehouse characters, Waugh once 
said, “have never tasted the forbidden 
fruit. They are still in Eden.” Indeed, a 
wonderful, innocent foolishness makes 
them all irresistible: Wallace Chesney, 
Rodney Spelvin, Blizzard the butler, and 
the Wrecking Crew (four retired busi- 
nessmen whose progress over the course 
resembles “one of those great race mi- 
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_ The reason youll 


like this book... 
is the reason 
youre reading 
this magazine. 


People read TIME for a lot of good reasons—for 
information and understanding, immediacy, 
entertainment . .. or just plain wanting to know. 
That’s why we heartily believe that the book shown 
here is a natural for you. For the same good reasons. 
It’s the introductory volume of the Newsweek 
Condensed Books series, a brand new publishing 
project that can bring you the best in contemporary 
non-fiction at literally a fraction of publishers’ prices. 
What’s more, you are invited to examine this 
book for 10 days—F REE—at no cost or obligation— 





SURVIVE 
THE SAVAGE SEA 


LAUGHING 


ALL THE WAY 
CTO DR IOs IKYK6):04 


THE AMERICANS 


as our guest. Look it over, read it in its entirety if you like. And you'll 


soon discover how conveniently and totally satisfying a well-edited 


condensation can be. 


NOW, WHY CONDENSED? The fact is that not all of us read 

a non-fiction book from cover to cover. Many readers skip around, 
searching out the interesting parts, hoping to skim over the more tedious 
passages sometimes found even in the best non-fiction. Consequently, 
people who do their own “condensations” as they go along can end up 
missing the most interesting sections of the book. With Newsweek 


Condensed Books the work is done for you. .. . 


HERE'S HOW: With the approval! of the author, our editors 
judiciously edit each book, carefully reducing the number of words but 
actually highlighting the basic ideas in a more readable and interesting 
manner. Result: three benefits to you: 1. SPEED. You get as much 
information but with more efficiency, which means that the time you 
spend reading is always well-spent. 2. ENJOYMENT. Because every 
word counts in our condensations, you get right to the essence of the work 


and gain a quick understanding of the author’s point of 
view 3. BIG SAVINGS. You actually save about 75%, off 
the combined publisher prices of the original works 


included in each Newsweek Condensed Book selection. . . . 


EACH VOLUME (including the first) 


IS JUST $5.95. And each one of your Newsweek 
Condensed Books selections is a 6 by 9 inch, handsome 
volume—hardbound for years of use. Each contains 
more than 500 pages of big, easy-to-read type and comes 
with a colorful, high-gloss dust jacket. 

With a trial subscription to this new series, you'll soon 
discover you gain in more ways than time and money. For 
every other month, you can have the newest, most talked 
about works of non-fiction delivered right to your home— 
four condensed works in one 500-page volume, edited for 
fast and fascinating reading. And every volume comes 
on a 10-day FREE examination basis. 
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FREE = 


LMANAC, 


GIFT! 


For simply agreeing 
to look over our in- 








troductory volume, 
we want to give you 
—as a FREE GIFT 
—the 1974 ASSOCIATED PRESS ALMANAC 
... the famous fact-filled and widely-read 
chronicle of our times. It’s yours to keep— 
even if you return the introductory volume! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE GIFT— 
AND YOUR FREE 
EXAMINATION COPY TODAY! 





Send to CCX242 
Newsweek Condensed Books 
The Newsweek Building, Box 415, Livingston, N.J. 07039 


YES, | would like to examine this volume of Newsweek Condensed Books. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination, enter my trial subscription to the 
Newsweek Condensed Books series and forward my FREE GIFT. If | decide to keep 
this first volume, | will pay only $5.95 plus postage and handling. | then will re- 
celve future volumes in this series, shipped a volume at a time approximately every 
other month. Each is $5.95 plus postage and handling and comes on a 10 day free 
examination basis. If, after examining this first book, | do not choose to keep it or 
become a subscriber, | may return the book within 10 days without further obligation 
The FREE GIFT is mine to keep—no cost, no obligation 


My initials 


Name _ 





Address 





City State Zip 





Note: Available only In U.S 


Yesterday, your video player buy 
seemed like a stroke of genius. 
How about today? 


That video player you now own could turn out to be a peach of an 
investment—or a lemon. The deciding factor? Programming. 

If it’s fresh, topical, and first-rate —the kind TimE-Lire VipEo offers — 
you'll earn a dividend on your investment and get your audiences 

off their hands. Now, read why you should know more about TLV. 





As fine and effective as your own 
internal programming is, you're probably 
looking for quality supplementary 
software to make your video player 
investment pay off. And thats the reason 
you should be looking to TLV. 


What can we offer you? 

The Time-Lire Vipeo Library con- 
sists of well over 500 titles, covering 
such areas as business, science, social 
studies, history, the arts, contemporary 
issues, sports, and much more. All pro- 
grams have been rigidly selected by the 
editors of TimE-Lire ViDEO for quality 
and content. And all titles are 100% 
compatible with your video player. 


Better titles. Bigger names. 
Interested in executive self- 
improvement? Our “Communicating 
Successfully” Course starring Robert 
Morse shows you entertainingly and 
effectively how to make a better speech, 
run a stronger meeting, and give a 
more forceful presentation. Dick Cavett’s 
on hand to conduct a Speed Reading 
Course in a witty way that works. There's 
exciting, incisive programming on 
business training and development, 
management theory, the computer in 


business, even attention-grabbing meet- 
ing openers...featuring such authorities 
as Peter Drucker, Fred Herzberg, Robert 
Townsend, and others. On contemporary 
themes, we offer powerful, persuasive 
programming on ecology, modern mar- 
riage, black studies, the drug culture — 
and more. If it’s part of life, we have it. 
You can have it, too...and so easily. 


Two free TLV 
catalogs available. 

TLV can offer you fresh, innovative 
programming specifically produced for 
many fields and disciplines. If you're 
interested in programming in the Business 
and Industrial fields, ask for our B&/ 
Video Catalog containing 130 useful 
titles. If areas such as history, contempo- 
rary issues, science, and the arts interest 
you more, we offer a comprehensive 
Master Catalog containing well over 500 
titles. To get the TLV Catalog that best 
meets your programming objectives, 
write to us on your letterhead. 

AMUUTLMEDIA SERVICE 


TY, 


OF TUME-LIFE FILMS, INC 


Time & Life Video, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020. 
(212) 556-4554. 


TIME-LIFE VIDEO: “THE DEFINITIVE COMMUNICATORS? 
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grations of the Middle Ages”). As befits 
an idyl, the weather is routinely gorgeous 
(“butterflies loafed languidly, birds 
panted in the shady recesses of the 
trees”), and the sun shines gently on. 

Even non-golfers, that quietly bitter 
minority group, stretch and bask, albeit 
sheepishly, in the Wodehouse prose. In 
self-justification they cite his storytelling 
powers. Faced with an important ques- 
tion like “Who was Legs Mortimer?” 
only Wodehouse could reply, “That was 
precisely what Angus McTavish wanted 
to know when he saw him blowing kiss- 
es at Evangeline Brackett from the club- 
house canteen,” thereby ensuring a rapt 
and docile audience. Gloom is kept 
down to the essential minimum and bal- 
anced by modest quantities of sex and vi- 
olence, as in The Salvation of George 
Mackintosh, in which the beautiful Ce- 
lia attempts to murder him (George) 
with, of all things, her niblick. (He had. 
after all, addressed her while she was ad- 
dressing her ball.) 

The book also offers cautionary 
tales, on subjects ranging from golf as 
adventure through golf, success at, lead- 
ing to deterioration of the character, and 
golf, failure at, caused by thinking too 
hard about your backswing. 

Other sorts of trouble are coming to 
paradise, it appears. Those magical 
Scottish names, the cleek, and the spoon. 
the baffy and of course that old stand- 
by the mashie niblick, says Wodehouse, 
are about to become as rare—not to say 
mythological—as Scottish golfing cham- 
pions themselves. It is rumored that golf 
is less “a thing of the spirit” than it once 
was. Given such commercial-calamitous 
times, golfers and non-golfers alike must 
swiftly turn for solace to The Oldest 
Member. Who better than Wodehouse 
can guard against creeping greed and 
gallopping solemnity, on the page or on 
the fairway? ® Helen Rogan 


Left-Hand Man 


ENGELS, MANCHESTER, 

AND THE WORKING CLASS 

by STEVEN MARCUS 

271 pages. Random House. $8.95. 


The English factory town of Man- 
chester might be called the cradle of the 
Industrial Revolution were it not that 
more than half the working-class chil- 
dren born there a century ago died be- 
fore the age of five. Under Manchester's 
pall of smoke, pale families shuffled 
away their lives between cotton mill and 
hovel. Bad air, bad food, bad laws, mo- 
notony and danger were the workers’ 
common lot. The din of machinery was 
a ceaseless taunt that whatever skill re- 
mained in their hands was irrelevant. 

The city, then, was a must stop on 
the mid-19th century thinking man’s 
tour. Charles Dickens, himself marked 
by his celebrated childhood stint in a 
blacking factory, put his observations of 
Manchester misery into Hard Times. 
Alexis de Tocqueville took a look and 
with a philosophical shrug scooped Nor- 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
are good at 48,000 more restaurants across 
America than any other travelers cheque. 


Data projected from 1973 A.C. Nielsen Co. Survey. 


America’s 
most widely accepted 
travelers cheques. 


Restaurants aren’t the 
only place American Express 
Travelers Cheques are the 
most acceptable. According 
to the same March, 1973 
survey, they're good at over 
157,000 more places across 
America than any other 
travelers cheque. 

They're good at over 
13,000 more hotels and 
motels. 

At over 59,000 more 
service stations. 

At over 36,000 more 
shops (including liquor 
stores, camera stores, clothing 
stores, gift shops and depart- 
ment stores). 

Have you ever worried 
whether the travelers cheque 
you're carrying will be turned 
down? Then may we suggest 

If your travelers cheques are 


stolen or lost, how quickly can 
you get an emergency refund? 








“Sorry, we don’t take that kind.”’ 


you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 

They could help you 
avoid more than 157,000 very 
embarrassing situations. 


Refunds worldwide: 
usually on the same day. 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques are backed 
by the best refund system in 

the world. During normal 
business hours you can get a 
full refund — usually on the 
same day. 

On weekends and holi- 
days, in many major cities 
around the world, you can get 
an emergency refund of up to 
$100 to tide you Over. 








World’s most popular 
travelers cheque. 
The American Express 
Travelers Cheque was invent- 
ed in 1891. Today it is the most 
widely accepted Travelers 
Cheque in the world. That's 
just one reason we can call it 
the most popular Travelers 
Cheque in the world. 
Whenever you travel, 
insist on American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


: Pp99-935°196 } 


Wd & 20s 
American Express, Cus es 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


American Express Company 
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There is 
a Movement 
in this 
couniry. 


A new movement among people who 
want to do something — personally — 
about the problems that face us. 

It's called ACTION. 

ACTION is Peace Corps. ACTION is 
VISTA. ACTION is Foster Grandparents. 
ACTION is the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives. All of these and more— 
committed to working together, face to 
face, where it really makes a difference. 

ACTION is over 25,000 Americans: 
college students and retired people, men 
and women, black and white, of all in- 
comes, ages and from all walks of life. 

Find out how you can be part of 
ACTION. Write ACTION, Washington, 
D.C. 20525. 


People helping people help themselves 
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man O. Brown with what may be the 
first excremental view of modern cap- 
italism. “From this foul drain,” he said, 
“the greatest stream of human industry 
flows out to fertilize the whole world.” 
By far the most important visitor 
Manchester ever had was the son of a 
German textile manufacturer named 
Friedrich Engels. He arrived in the city 
at the age of 22 to complete his busi- 
ness education at a plant partly owned 
by his father. Instead, he spent most of 
his time gathering a mountain of facts, 
figures, impressions and personal expe- 
riences for his book, The Condition of 





FRIEDRICH ENGELS CIRCA 1850 
Human evidence and money. 


the Working Class in England in 1844. 
It synthesized the studies of history, eco- 
nomics and political institutions and 
drew conclusions that helped lay the 
foundations of modern socialism. 

The rest is familiar history. Engels 
used his capitalist lucre to support the 
firm of Marx & Engels, tireless design- 
ers of revolutions, tailors of socialist the- 
ory, collaborators on scholarly books 
and pamphlets, including a long-term 
bestseller called The Communist Man- 
ifesto. The sullen, tobacco-stained genius 
Karl Marx and the buoyant, optimistic 
and modest Engels combined to make 
one of the most influential partnerships 
of all time. Marx supplied the creative 
thought, and Engels produced the hu- 
man evidence, provided the money, and 
cleaned up Marx's turgid prose for the 
world to read. Although he was hesi- 
tant to admit it, Engels wrote most of 
the second and third volumes of Das Ka- 
pital from Marx’s notes. 

Needless to say, Engels made a ma- 
jor contribution to one of history’s most 
hair-raising political adventure stories. 
Cast of millions. Final scenes yet to be 
written. Were he an American phenom- 
enon, Engels would undoubtedly already 
have co-starred with Marx in a social- 
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The American Airlines 727 
Maybe we should call it the728. 








It’s the same old 727 on the outside. But on the inside, it’s the newest airplane in the sky: 
Completely remodeled. With new carpeting and upholstery. A carry-on luggage rack. Overhead 
storage compartments. Fold-down middle seats in Coach. And the bright, spacious feeling of 
larger wide-bodied planes. More than half of our 727 have this new look. And by mid-summer 
our entire fleet will be ready. American’s 727 LuxuryJet. It couldn’t have come at a better time. 





Even though there’s a shortage of fuel now, 
there’s still no shortage of flights. And the 727 
is one big reason why. 

727’s use less fuel than larger wide-bodied 
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The old look 


planes. So we rely on them to maintain our con- 
venient schedules between key business cities. 

From Chicago to New York, for example, we 
have 17 nonstop flights every business day. And 
15 of them are 727’s. 

For reservations or information, please call 
your Travel Agent or American Airlines. 

If you haven't flown in a new American 727 
yet, you're going to be in for quite a surprise. 
And the illustrations above will give you a pretty 
good idea of what to expect: 

1. The old 727: once called “a cross between 
a tube and a tunnel.” 











2. The American 727: squared-off inside, like 
a long living room. 

3. Old overhead racks: fine for pillows and 
blankets, but luggage was a no-no. 


we il 





The new look 





4. New overhead compartments: if it fits and 
weighs less than 40 pounds, put it in and close 
the door. 

5. No carry-on rack: if your luggage didn't fit 
under your seat, you had to check it. 

6. New carry-on rack: for luggage that’s too 
big for under your seat and too heavy for over 
your head. 

7. Old Coach seating: a seat was a seat was a 
seat. Period. 

8. New Coach seating: when nobody’s in the 
middle, you can fold up the armrests and fold 
down the seat. 


















The Lala4 LIBRARY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Color 


*.., Should rank as 
the authority on color 
photography.” 

Newsday 






. is simply the most en- 
tertaining, best illustrated, 
most excellently written in- 
troduction to photography 
ever made available.” 

Modern Photography 


*... devoted to the art of the print, 
developing and printmaking proce- 
dures, a display of modern master- 
pieces, and the newest in darkroom 
techniques.” 


The Print 


The New York Times 


When you see these handsome volumes, we think you'll agree with 
the critics. Each book contains the tips, trade secrets and step-by- 
step advice of some of the world’s most talented photographers, The 
authoritative text of every volume is illustrated with hundreds of 
stunning photographs, many in full color, 


Other books: Light and Film, The Great Themes, Photojournalism. 


$9.95 AT BOOK STORES AND CAMERA SHOPS EVERYWHERE. 
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ist version of a musical like 1776. In- 
stead, he remains largely in the hands 
of ideologues, well-intentioned academ- 
ics like Steven Marcus, professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia and author of a study 
of Victorian sexuality, The Other Vic- 
torians. In the first half of his Engels, 
Manchester, and the Working Class, 
Marcus does an excellent job describing 
the rise of industrialism in England. Yet 
the book is a kind of Jekyll and Hyde. 
When it is good, it is very good. When 
it is bad, it is horrid. 

One of Marcus’ avowed aims is to 
apply the formal techniques of textual 
analysis to Engels’ Condition of the 
Working Class, “to ascertain how far 
literary criticism can help us understand 
history and society.” The answer seems 
to be not very far at all. The half of 
his book that analyzes Engels’ writing 
bogs down in the sort of overexplica- 
tion of the obvious that has so often 
given literary criticism a bad name. 
Even when he develops a good point 
—the influence of Hegelian philosophy 
in Engels’ thoughts and methods, for 
example—it is offered in unnecessarily 
academic jargon. The ironic effect is 
to transform the hard-eyed yet heart- 
felt observations in Engels’ book into 
anemic abstractions. ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Reptile of the Month 


COGAN’S TRADE 
by GEORGE V. HIGGINS 
216 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


“Mark Trattman’s game got hit a 
couple nights ago.” 

“Somewhere around fifty-three 
thousand they got?” 

“Two kids. They had long hair and 
they smelled like animals. Trattman 
said.” 

“Trattman said.” 

“The last time, I gather, the man 
who did it actually was Trattman 
himself.” 

“We start with Trattman and we 
start real good.” 

The conversation takes place in a sil- 
ver Toronado parked on Tremont Street 
in South Boston. The man in the driv- 
er’s seat is a lawyer representing a fam- 
ily the Cabots do not speak to. The man 
next to him is named Cogan, and Co- 
gan is the man to keep your eye on in 
George V. Higgins’ third novel about the 
Boston underworld. In The Friends of 
Eddie Coyle and The Digger's Game, 
drawing on his drastic experience as As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney for Massachusetts, 
Higgins followed a couple of very small 
cockroaches as they skittered every 
which way to elude the extermination 
man. In Cogan’s Trade he sees the ac- 
tion from the other end of the gun. 

In the police state of organized 
crime, Cogan is a top cop—the man be- 
hind the hit man, a professional enforc- 
er who solves the crime before he hires 
the punishment. As an investigator, Co- 
gan favors the direct approach. He sends 
two of the boys around to “talk about 
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HARBOR POINT MAKES IT 
EASY TO AFFORD HARBOR POINT. 


At Harbor Point, you only need 5% 
down to buy a $33,200* to $50,000 
home. Or 10% down to buy an 
$83,000** home. 

If you've done any financial 
comparison shopping, you know that 
these terms are among the most 
liberal in town. 

And under current tax laws, your 
mortgage interest and real estate taxes 
are deductible in the preperation of 
your Federal Income Taxes. So when 
you buy instead of rent, you're not 
just losing a landlord—you re gaining 
a major tax break. 


Harbor Point is « joint development of the Telman Se 
sales by Seay & Thomas, Inc., an IC Industries Company 


monthly payments of $230.92 for principal and interest, using 7.9% as the ennu 
added to make up the complete payment. Actual interest rates and loan fees wil 


Amount financed —$74,700 


CRRAABARARARARRAEBEBEMEe 
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And of course, every month you re 
building equity. Harbor Point is 
perhaps the largest luxury condominium 
in the world. And the first residential 
complex in Illinois Center. So as 
Illinois Center grows, the value of 
Illinois Center real estate should 
grow. Which makes Harbor Point a 
good buy. Possibly the best 
condominium buy in Chicago. 

But we know that for a building to 
be a sell-out success, it’s got to be 

ore than just financially feasible 
got to be beautiful. And spacious. 
And have the best location in 


rvices Corporation (4 subsidiary of Talman Federal Savings and Loan Association) and Illinois Center Corporation, an IC Industrie 
*Exemple: Using @ home with ¢ $33,200 cash price, alter « $1,70 
nterest rate and an annual percentage rate of 8.62 percent. Estimated monthly tex payment and monthly maintenance fe uld be 
**Example: Using e home with on $83,000 cash price, after en $8,300 c 
conventional mortgage with 348 monthly peyments of $546.60 for principal and interest, using 7.9% @s the annual interest rate and an annual percentage rate 









¢ determined 30 days prior to closing 


ash down payment 
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Chicago. Plus views you don’t have 
to be a millionaire to afford 

Convertible homes from $33,200 
one bedroom homes from $39,800 
one bedroom/den homes from 
$54,300, two bedroom homes from 
$60,300 and three bedroom homes 
from $115,300. Occupancy planned 
for early summer 1974. 


HARBOR POINT 


Harbor Point Information Pavilion 
155 N. Michigan Ave. (312) 565-113 
DEVIN MIC RLM OMA MUMS LC 1 ce Nal bod oi 
to 5 p.m. Sunday by appointment 





+s Company. Marke 
conventional mortgag 








Amount financed—$31,500 








down payment 
of 8.5 percent 


Estimated monthly tex payment and monthly maintenance fee should be added to make up the complete payment. Actual interest rates and loan fees will be determined 30 days prior to closing 





Extinct is forever 






50 species gone since 1900. We're Friends of Animals. Write for information. If you 
127 species so far gone that We're determined tosave the — send us a tax-deductible con- 
only God can save them. But animals from suffering and tribution of $5.00 or more, we'll 
hundreds of species can still extinction. Join us. You are send you a gift 24’x 36" poster 
be saved. needed to save the animals. version of this ad. 


FRIENDS OF ANIMALS 


11 West 60th Street, New York, New York 10023 
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things” with Trattman. When they stop 
talking, Trattman’s nose, jaw and sev- 
eral ribs are broken, but his story is still 
in one piece. 

Cogan asks around and soon gets the 
skinny: Squirrel Amato set up the job 
and two small-time hoods named 
Frankie and Russell pulled it. But Tratt- 
man has to die anyway. His customers 
think he is guilty, Cogan explains, and 
won't come back to the game until he is 
“whacked out.” The whacking is done 
with shuddery efficiency. Cogan drifts 
up beside Trattman’s Coupe de Ville and 
pumps five shots through a side window. 
The people who actually brought off the 
original stickup suffer assorted fates 
Russell, for example, gets off easy. Co- 
gan tips the narcs, who bust him for deal- 
ing. For Amato and Frankie, Cogan sub- 
contracts a well-known torpedo. When 
the torpedo proves unreliable, Cogan 
“does a double” that compares to most 
literary killings as an IBM 360 compares 
to chicken tracks. 

Higgins is a miniaturist, and at his 
best a Fragonard of the nefarious. But 
in Cogan's Trade he is not quite at his 
best. He spends too much time away 
from his strongest character and sput- 
ters four-letter words until some pages 
read like excerpts from a washroom 
wall. Talk is his forte, and the talk in 
this book is uninspired. But the action 
is sharp, and Higgins provides some hi- 
larious glimpses of the home life of the 
North American gorilla—one thug is 
on cortisone for colitis, another takes a 
contract because his wife needs some 
root-canal work. Cogan himself is a 
memorable meanie, easily the reptile 
of the month. ® Brad Dorrach 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Burr, Vidal (1 last week) 
2—Jaws, Benchley (2) 
3—The Snare of the Hunter, 
Macinnes (4) 
4—Come Nineveh, Come Tyre, 
Drury (3) 
5—Tuesday the Rabbi Saw Red, 
Kemelman (5) 
6—The Partners, Auchincloss (7) 
7—The Honorary Consul, 
Greene (6) 
8—The Turquoise Mask, 
Whitney (10) 
9—The First Deadly Sin, Sanders 
10—The Eye of the Storm, White (9) 


NONFICTION 


1—Plain Speaking: An Oral 
Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
Miller (1) 

2—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (2) 

3—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (3) 

4—How to Be Your Own Best Friend, 
Newman & Berkowitz (4) 

5—The Secret Life of Plants, 
Tomkins & Bird (5) 

6—KGB, Barron (8) 

7—Management, Drucker (7) 

8—Alistair Cooke ‘s America, 
Cooke (9) 

9—Creative Divorce, Krantzler (6) 

10—Show Business Laid Bare, 

Wilson (10) 
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Duster vs. Mustang Il. 
Arational approach fo gas economy. 


United States Auto Club mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a “Slant-Six” 
engine and the new standard, fuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang II and did a little better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars 


Duster. 


One of eight great 
small car buys from Plymouth. 


CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





















Still, Duster gives you power for 
passing and accelerating, room for 
one more person than a Maverick, 

3 times the trunk space of a Pinto, 

all for a manufacturer's suggested 
retail price lower even than 
Volkswagen's most popular model. 
Maybe that's why Valiant is America's 
number one selling compact car. 





Exploring in depth—by 
means of both reproduc- 
tions and text by leading 
critics—the richness and di- 
versity of Andrew Wyeth’s 
art. 110 color plates (many 
never reproduced in color 
before), 52 b. & w. repro- 
ductions. 176 pp. 12 x 9 ins. 
$19.95 at your bookstore, or from 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Greenwich, Conn, 06830 
A subsidiary of Time Inc. 









Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 


Also gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain, Itching in Such Tissues. 


Doctors have found a remarkably suc- 
cessful medication that actually helps 
shrink swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
when infected and inflamed. And it 
does more. In many cases it gives relief 
for hours from pain and itching in 


these tissues. Tests by doctors proved 
this true in many cases. 

The medication used in these tests 
was Preparation H. And no prescrip- 
tion is needed for Preparation H®. 
Ointment or suppositories. 
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SEWER AND DRAIN 
CLEANING SERVICE 


SEWER-DRAIN 
SERVICE co 


® Kitchen @ Bathroom e Basement 
@ Laundry © Commercial 
© Industrial @ Residential 
® Nationwide Dependable Service 


ROTO-ROOTER CORPORATION 
West Des Moines, lowa 50265 


SILVER 


Spot prices, Ua as of 3/21/74 












10,000 oz. — $56,650. 50 oz. — $330.00 
5,000 oz = 38'875.00 25 oz. — $172.00 
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QUEEN 
VICTORIA 
WOULD 
HAVE, 

LOVED IT! 


Our old-fashioned host- 
ess apron is what Queen 
V. might have worn 
for a dinner a deux with 
darling Albert. It's 
white, easy-to-care cot- 
ton, lace trimmed, with 
frills and ruffles in all 
\\ the right places. One 
size adjusts to fit any 
lady. Look (and feel) 
like a queen: order 
your Victoria Apron 
today. 


Please send me 


——— Victoria Aprons @ 
$12.95, plus $1.50 postage and insurance 
for entire shipment. My check for this 
amount is enclosed. California deliveries 
please add tax, BA or MC welcome— just 
give number and expiration 


Name. 
Address. 








Zip. 
Expires_ 





BA or MC# 
Signature. 


. 
haverhills 584 Washington St 
San Francisco, 94111 


389 T0401 














The Crack-Up 


THE GREAT GATSBY 
Directed by JACK CLAYTON 
Screenplay by FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


It was said about Jay Gatsby that 
he never went to his own parties. He cer- 
tainly passed this one by. A great deal 
of time, money and promotion have 
been concentrated here, but Gatsby's 
sad and curious history has resulted in 
a dull, dreadful movie. 

The film is faithful to the letter of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel but entirely 
misses its spirit. Much of Fitzgerald's 
prose has been preserved, especially in 
Nick Carraway’s narration, but it only 
gives the film a stilted, stuffy tone that 
is reinforced by the dialogue. Fitzgerald 
wrote dialogue to be read, not said; and 
the Coppola screenplay (much rejuggled 
by Director Clayton) treats Fitzgerald's 
lines with untoward reverence. When 
Daisy sighs, “We were so close in our 
month of love,” she sounds like a kid in 
a creative-wriling course reading her 
first short story aloud. 

That at least implies a certain zeal 
and commitment, only two of the qual- 
ities lacking in Mia Farrow’s Daisy. Her 
characterization—on which so much of 
the movie depends—is a catastrophe. 
She works up a mannered creature with 
bulging eyes and squeaking voice who 
never suggests Daisy's strength, her 
greed, or even her gaiety and charm. 

Stubborn Caprice. Robert Red- 
ford’s Gatsby is rather more successful. 
Redford does not have the mystery or 
the rough edge required for the role, but 
he is surprisingly good at conveying 
Gatsby's uneasiness. The social graces 
are not natural to him. He has a ten- 
uous poise, a mask that falls away when 
he is introduced to Daisy's small daugh- 
ter or when Nick pays him a sincere 
compliment that makes him, for the first 
time, smile genuinely. Redford also has 
a sense of Gatsby’s obsession. His look 
of longing, fulfillment and hopelessness 
when he sees Daisy for the first time 
has, momentarily, the depth of passion 
that the movie never achieves again. 

Here, however, the object of the ob- 
session is so thoroughly without mystery 
that it comes to look like little more than 
a stubborn caprice. With a Gatsby crip- 
pled by such a dismal Daisy, the movie 
must be sustained by its secondary char- 
acters. There is little enough strength 
there. As Daisy’s friend Jordan Baker, 
Lois Chiles seems to be fighting off un- 
successfully the effects of a massive dose 
of Novocain. George Wilson, the poor 
garage man who kills Gatsby, and his 
wife Myrtle are impersonated by Scott 
Wilson and Karen Black in little bursts 
of lunatic melodrama. 

Sam Waterston makes a gentle, in- 
telligent Nick, but the role is largely pas- 
sive. The movie's sharpest characteriza- 
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tion is Bruce Dern’s Tom Buchanan, a 
figure of imperiousness, steeped in con- 
tempt that comes from too much ease, 
too much money. When he and Gatsby 
confront Daisy in a hotel room one after- 
noon, the film catches the intensity that 
Fitzgerald conveyed in the sculpted con- 
tours of his prose. 

It is also one of the few moments 
that survive the delirium of Clayton’s 
staging. He shoots the love scenes in 
gauzy soft focus. Everything gleams: 
bracelets, sunlight on glasses, leaves on 
trees, even eyeballs. This is at best. At 
worst, when Clayton photographs the 
lovers dancing together in a vast, emp- 
ty ballroom or kissing, their images re- 
flected in a goldfish pond, he seems to 
have lapsed into some middle ground be- 
tween self-parody and self-flagellation. 

Clayton makes his most deadly er- 
ror by transforming Gatsby into a dan- 
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GATSBY DIRECTOR JACK CLAYTON 
Staged in delirium. 


dified elegy. The novel was tough-mind- 
ed, hard-edged in its social insights. 
Clayton does take a shot at a little easy 
irony now and again—like using the 
song Aint We Got Fun as counterpoint 
to the drawing-room tragedy. But he is 
as captivated by the bounties of wealth 
as Gatsby was, and spends endless min- 
utes gliding his camera around expen- 
sive rooms or across the crowded floor 
of Gatsby's galas, all staged with a cer- 
tain lavish clumsiness. This gives the 
film a numbing, punishing quality, as if 
everyone were trapped at some purga- 
torial party that will never end. Ata run- 
ning time of close to 2% hours, it fre- 
quently seems that indeed it will not. 
The length just prolongs the film’s al- 
ready extravagant failures. “You can’t 
repeat the past,” Nick tells Gatsby, who 
disagrees. Nearly everything about The 
Great Gatsby, though, supports Nick. At 
least, no one here can. ® Jay Cocks 
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Advertisement 


The Lazy Man’s Way to Riches 


‘Most People Are Too Busy Earning a Living to Make Any Money’ 


I used to work hard. The 18- 
hour days. The 7-day weeks. 

But I didn’t start making big 
money until I did less—a lot less. 

For example, this ad took about 
2 hours to write. With a little luck, 
it should earn me 50, maybe a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

What’s more, I’m going to ask 
you to send me 10 dollars for some- 
thing that'll cost me no more than 
50 cents. And I'll try to make it so 
irresistible that you’d be a darned 
fool not to do it. 

After all, why should you care if 
I make $9.50 profit if I can show 
you how to make a lot more? 

What if I’m so sure that you will 
make money my Lazy Man’s Way 
that I'll make you the world’s most 
unusual guarantee? 

And here it is: I won't even cash 
your check or money order for 31 
days after I've sent you my mate- 
rial. 

That'll give you plenty of time 
to get it, look it over, try it out. 

If you don’t agree that it’s worth 
at least a hundred times what 
you invested, send it back. Your 
uncashed check or money order 
will be put in the return mail. 

The only reason I won’t send it 
to you and bill you or send it 
C.O.D. is because both these meth- 
ods involve more time and money. 

And I'm already going to give 
i the biggest bargain of your 
ife. 

Because I’m going to tell you 
what it took me 11 years to per- 
fect: How to make money the Lazy 
Man's Way. 

O.K.—now I have to brag a lit- 
tle. I don’t mind it. And it’s neces- 
sary —to prove that sending me 10 
dollars...which I'll keep “in es- 
crow” until you're satisfied... is 
the smartest thing you ever did. 

I live in a home that’s worth 
$100,000. I know it is, because I 
turned down an offer for that 
much. My mortgage is less than 
half that, and the only reason I 
haven’t paid it off is because my 
Tax Accountant says I'd be an 
idiot. 

My “office,” about a mile and a 
half from my home, is right on the 
beach. My view is so breathtaking 
that most people comment that 
they don’t see how I get any work 
done. But I do enough. About 6 
hours a day, 8 or 9 months a year. 

The rest of the time we spend at 


our mountain “cabin.” I paid 
$30,000 for it—cash. 

I have 2 boats and a Cadillac. 
All paid for. 

We have stocks, bonds, invest- 
ments, cash in the bank. But the 
most important thing I have is 
priceless: time with my family. 

And I'll show you just how I did 
it—the Lazy Man’s Way—a secret 
I've shared with just a few friends 
til now. 

It doesn’t require “education.” 
I’m a high school graduate. 

It doesn’t require “capital.” 
When I started out, I was so deep 
in debt that a lawyer friend ad- 
vised bankruptcy as the only way 
out. He was wrong. We paid off our 
debts and, outside of the mortgage, 
don’t owe a cent to any man. 

It doesn’t require “luck.” I’ve 
had more than my share, but I’m 
not promising you that you'll make 
as much money as I have. And you 
may do better; I personally know 
one man who used these principles, 
worked hard, and made 11 million 
dollars in 8 years. But money isn’t 
everything. 

It doesn’t require “talent.” Just 
enough brains to know what to 
look for. And I'll tell you that. 










Sworn Statement: 


business status is true.”’ 


Bank Reference: 
American State Bank 


r Joe Karbo 


17105 South Pacific, Dept. 437-C 
Sunset Beach, California 90742 


“I have examined this advertisement. On the basis of personal acquaint- 
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675 South Main Street, Orange, California 92668 


It doesn't require “youth.” One 
woman I worked with is over 70. 
She's travelled the world over, 
making all the money she needs, 
doing only what I taught her. 

It doesn’t require “experience.” 
A widow in Chicago has been aver- 
aging $25,000 a year for the past 
5 years, using my methods. 

What does it require? Belief. 
Enough to take a chance. Enough 
to absorb what I’ll send you. 
Enough to put the principles into 
action. If you do just that —noth- 
ing more, nothing less—the results 
will be hard to believe. Remember 
-I guarantee it. 

You don’t have to give up your 
job. But you may soon be making 
so much money that you'll be able 
to. Once again —I guarantee it. 

The wisest man I ever knew told 
me something I never forgot: 
“Most people are too busy earning 
a living to make any money.” 

Don’t take as long as I did to 
find out he was right. 

I'll prove it to you, if you'll send 
in the coupon now. I'm not asking 
you to “believe” me. Just try it. If 
I’m wrong, all you've lost is a cou- 
ple of minutes and a postage stamp. 
But what if I’m right? 









Joe, you may be full of beans, but what have I got to lose? Send 
me the Lazy Man’s Way to Riches. But don’t deposit my check or 
money order for 31 days after it's in the mail. 

If I return your material—for any reason—within that time, return 
my uncashed check or money order to me. On that basis, here’s my 


ten dollars. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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TIME ESSAY 


The Sport of Fishing: The Lure of Failure 


Fishing: a line with a worm on one end and a fool on the 
other. That definition seems as good as any. The bait may 
vary, but at the other end of the line, nothing is altered. At 
about this time each year, eager anglers pour down to lake 
shores and riverbanks in search of fresh-water fish. And each 
year, despite millions of dollars spent on equipment, despite 
the cleverest lures in history, the fisherfolk are doomed to in- 
terminable hours of unsuccessful casts, tangled lines, spurned 
bait and impaled thumbs. 

Theoretically, then, this somnolent sport should appeal 
to no one over the mental age of twelve. Instead, fishing 
continues to attract business leaders, politicians, intellectuals 
and writers to an extraordinary degree. What has hooked 
them? 

In part, of course, it is the season. Fresh-water fishing au- 
tomatically summons thoughts 
of lyrical spring days, when min- 
utes, like dragonflies, hover mo- 
tionless over water. Perhaps 
more important are the benefits 
derived from angling’s lack of 
speed. Unlike any other outdoor 
sport, it allows the mind to un- 
reel and stretch itself. With luck, 
and time, and endurance, the 
angler gets the long-awaited re- 
sult. Out of dark water, the fish 
flashes to the surface like a new 
idea—and in that instant the 
sport justifies its glorious history. 

From the very beginning, 
the appeal of the fin was irre- 
sistible. The very word angling 
derives from the ancient Greek 
onkos, or barbed hook. Circa 200 
B.C., Cato the Elder (manifestly 
a non-angler) was astonished by 
tales of “a city where fish sold 
for more than an ox.” (To the 
fisherman, the situation is unsur- 
prising; acquiring the fish called 
for more ingenuity, greater ef- 
fort and less tenderizer.) 

History's most prominent 
fisherman was, of course, St. Pe- 
ter, who later turned to netting 
souls. In the years A.D., angling 
was seen as something more than the mere coaxing of cold- 
blooded vertebrates from water. Consider, for example, Shake- 
speare’s metaphor: 


Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth, and 
thus do we ... by indirections find directions out. 


With such distinguished observers and enthusiasts, it was 
only a question of time before the sport acquired its own phi- 
losopher. Izaak Walton, a draper by trade, was a biographer 
by avocation, but his chronicles have been forgotten. Only 
the discursive jottings on his favorite hobby have endured. 
The Compleat Angler, published in 1653, remains as fresh 
today as it was in Oliver Cromwell's time. Through Walton, 
millions of readers have learned to put as much lead “as will 
sink the bait to the bottom and keep it still in motion, and 
not more,” and that “when the wind is south, it blows your 
bait into a fish’s mouth.” Through Walton’s American dis- 
ciple, Washington Irving, millions more have been apprised 
of the fact that “there is certainly something in angling ... 
that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit, and a pure se- 
renity of mind.” 

That something persists today, and it remains one of an- 
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IZAAK WALTON’S GENTLE ANGLER 


gling’s surest lures. Its name is failure. No matter how fine 
his equipment, no matter how limitless his patience, it is the 
angler who is cast most often as the poor fish. The odds, as al- 
ways, still favor the quarry; yet to the true fisherman that 
very failure is a kind of triumph. His sport lacks the com- 
pulsive pursuit of hunting, the dizzying zest of mountain climb- 
ing. But it grants something else: a philosophy—an accep- 
tance and ultimately a grudging admiration for unyielding 
nature. It is that philosophy that lured such beleaguered pol- 
iticians as Franklin Roosevelt, Hoover, Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy. It is that philosophy that prompted Henry David Tho- 
reau to describe time itself as “the stream I go a-fishing in.” 
And it is that philosophy that underlies great American nov- 
els as diverse as Moby Dick, Huckleberry Finn—and The 
Old Man and the Sea, in which an angler’s prize catch 

curverrictures iS finally reclaimed by nature. 

The Old Man and the Sea 
has a very contemporary reso- 
nance. For too long, fishermen 
have been journeying down to 
their favorite spots, only to find 
them defiled. Lake Erie crawls 
with sludge worms and vegeta- 
tion that has choked the life out 
of all game fish. Ohio’s Caya- 
hoga River is so oily that it oc- 
casionally catches fire; New Jer- 
sey’s lower Hackensack River is 
a stream of odiferous waste. 

But throughout the U:S., oth- 
er watering places have begun 
to regenerate, reversing the pro- 
cesses of civilization. In the Hud- 
son River, Virginia spot have 
begun to spawn again; trout are 
slowly returning to the Willi- 
mantic River in Connecticut. 
The destructive activities of that 
all-purpose villain, man, are not 
wholly irreversible. A decade 
ago, Oregon's Willamette River 
was the most polluted waterway 
in the Pacific Northwest. Even 
scavenging fish could not sur- 
vive its toxic atmosphere. After 
a concerted drive by environ- 
mentalists, government officials 
and just plain anglers, the river has become so pure that 
the delicate trout and salmon can be found throughout its 
reaches. 

In many parts of the U.S., in fact, nature has begun to re- 
claim its property—with a necessary assist from concerned 
people and governments, and at an enormous price. The rec- 
lamation is often underwritten by America’s 26,022,547 li- 
censed anglers; every penny of the $107 million they pay in 
license fees is used to support conservation programs. 

Yet, even if the streams revive, even if trout, muskel- 
lunge and bass thrive tomorrow as they did in Walton’s day, 
a fisherman’s luck will remain random and capricious. For 
most anglers, that will be all right. In the end, they do not 
gear up for the sole purpose of bringing back a haul of wall- 
eyed pike or edible perch. They also go out in the spirit of 
that great adventure novelist John Buchan (The Thirty-Nine 
Steps), who once peered beneath the surface of the water and 
caught the essence of the sport: “The charm of fishing is that 
it is the pursuit of what is elusive but attainable, a perpetual se- 
ries of occasions for hope.” Hope: in 1974 that remains the 
best bait of the angler, and of the non-participant as well. In 
the end, they are all in the same boat. ® Stefan Kanfer 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 18 mg. “tar,” 1.3°mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Sept. ‘73 Menthol or Regular 





